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Alumni Endow $500,000 Loan Fund & 15 Professorships 


During Homecoming Weekend, the Auburn Alumni 
Association moved to endow a $500,000 student loan 
fund and change the current Alumni Professorship 


NEW ALUMNI OFFICERS — Morris Savage, left, 
Jasper attorney, was re-elected president of the 
Auburn Alumni Association at the annual meeting 
held Homecoming. New members of the Alumni 


In Homecoming Action— 


a 
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Executive Board, from left, are Miss Mary George 
Lamar of Auburn, Curtis Modling of East Point, 


Ga., and William Joseph of Montgomery. Miss Lamar 
is the first woman on the Executive Committee. 


Trustees Raise Fees, Approve Expenditures 


In action on October 27, the Board. of Trustees 
raised student fees another $25 per quarter and ap- 


proved building 


ing to $1,595,000 on the Auburn 
and AUM campuses. More than 
half the money will be used for a 
$950,000 classroom building at 
AUM and the remaining money 
will be spent on Auburn campus 
improvements. 

With the $25 per quarter hike 
in student fees, which will go 
into effect summer quarter, Au- 
burn’s tuition fees for Alabama 
students increased to $525 per 
year ($175 per quarter). Out-of- 
State student fees are double 
that. Auburn president Harry Phil- 
pott said that the 17'4 per cent 
increase brings Auburn eight dol- 
lars above the median tuition fee 
for other Landgrant colleges and 
Universities which is $517. 

He cited reasons for increas- 
ing fees as necessary to offset 
the cost of upgrading student 
health services, operating costs 
of the addition to the Union Build- 
ing (now being constructed), and 
the maintenance of new Fisher- 
ies, theatre, and band buildings 
oncampus. 


Health Services 


The Budget Committee of the 
Board, chaired by Jesse Culp °48, 
recommended a $200,000 im- 
provement program of the Stu- 
dent Health Services which was 
unanimously approved. Mr. Culp 
explained that improvements 
would come in bringing facilities, 


improvement expenditures amount- 


equipment, and the X-ray room 
and general clinic up-to-date. 

The other improvements on 
the main campus will include 
$120,000 improvement to_ rec- 
reational facilities in the form of 
more handball and tennis courts. 

The Board also approved the 
construction of a new building for 
the University Security Depart- 
ment. Money from Building and 
Grounds funds and from vehicle 
registration fees will pay for the 
$125,000 building which will be 
located near the stadium and 
will be shared with the Auburn 
Credit Union which will help 
with the financing. 

The Board deferred action 
on a petition from the faculty 
(to go through the Board to the 
governor) requesting that the fa- 
culty have a non-voting repre- 
sentative on the Board until the 
March meeting. The president 
of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation presently serves on the 
Board in a non-voting position, 
and the faculty has asked that 
the Chairman of the University 
Senate be allowed the same priv- 
ilege. 

President Philpott presented 
his annual report to the Board 
calling the past fiscal year at 
the University “productive” and 
“eventful” despite the plague of 
continued inflation. 

He cited the major undertak- 


ing as the self-study required 
every ten years by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and 
Schools in order to fulfill accre- 
ditation responsibilities. More 
than 900 faculty, students and 
administrators have been involv- 
ed in studying the various pro- 
grams and units of instruction. 
Dr. Philpott also called to the 
Board’s attention the $1 million 
inerease in faculty and graduate 
research activities (which amount- 
ed to more than $12 million for 
1971-72) and the increase in giv- 
ing to the University. Gifts through 
the Auburn Alumni _§Associa- 
tion and the Auburn Development 
Program exceeded $696,000 while 
additional private gifts to the 
Auburn and AUM campuses reach- 
ed more than $457,000 for an 
overall total of $1.1 million. 


Enrollment Up 


Enrollment for the past year 
was up slightly with declines in 
Engineering and Education off- 
set by increases in Arts and 
Sciences, Home Economics, and 
other schools. Dr. Philpott not- 
ed a five per cent increase in 
the number of degrees award- 
ed during the year. The overall 
demand for college graduates 
appeared to improve and the 
psychology of college interview- 
ing reflected ‘‘cautious  op- 
timism’” on the part of those 
who visited the campus. How- 
ever, the total job offers stu- 
dents received in no way ap- 
proached the level of the late 


program to 15 endowed profes- 
sorships. The money for the two 
endowment programs will be two 
of the main goals of the Auburn 
Annual Giving program of the 
Alumni Association. 

The Executive Committee of 
the Alumni Association agreed 
to endow the loan fund follow- 
ing an appeal from Director of 
Student Financial Aid Charles 
Roberts to the University ad- 
ministration for release of $80,- 
000 currently-invested money to 
be used for student loans during 
the current (1972-73) school year. 
Mr. Roberts also requested that 
Dr. Philpott ask the Alumni As- 
sociation for additional contri- 
butions over the next five years 
to establish a half-million dol- 
lar revolving loan fund ‘which 
is desperately needed.” 

The administration has re- 
leased the $80,000 (remaining 
funds of a $100,000 previously- 
established alumni loan fund), 
and the Executive Committee 
agreed to the following schedule 
for adding additional funds for 
student loans: $100,000 this year; 
$90,000 in 1973; $80,000 in 1974; 
$70,000 in 1975; and $60,000 in 
1976. 

The administration fom made 
recommendations for~ changes 
in the Alumni Professorships 
program which the Executive Com- 
mittee approved and agreed to 
support. The Alumni Associa- 
tion began the Alumni Profes- 
sorships as a main goal of the 
Auburn Annual Giving program 
in 1966. Alumni support will en- 
dow 15 non-renewable Alumni 
Professorships at the rate of 


1960’s at any degree level, the 
report points out. 

Building continued at a mod- 
est pace. The new campus at Mont- 
gomery opened in the fall of 
1971 and at Auburn construc- 
tin neared completion on the 
new fisheries and theatre build- 
ings. Planning was well under 
way for the new. pharmacy fa- 
cilities. 

Dr. Philpott acknowledged an 
alumnus, a professor and a stu- 
dent as having earned particular 
distinction for themselves as well 
as for the University. They are 
Astronaut Kenneth T. Mattingly 
58 who was the command pilot 
for Apollo 16, Dr. Ward S. Allen 
of the English faculty whose re- 
search earned the Guggenheim 
Award for scholarly research, 
and Pat Sullivan ’72 who receiv- 
ed the Heisman Trophy. 

The President's Report also 
draws attention to new Exten- 
sion programs which were well 
under way by the past fiscal 
year, particularly those in the 
areas of health, environmental 
quality, and continuing educa- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 3) 


$50,000. Funds for 11 of the 15 
have already been invested by 
the University and funds from 
the remaining four will come 
during the-next few years out of 
Annual Giving funds. 

Under the recommendations 
made by the University adminis- 
tration and approved by the Alum- 
nj Executive Committee, the cur- 
rently active alumni _ professor- 
ships will begin expiring in 1973 
and will not be renewed. As they 
are ended, fifteen new Alumni 
Professors will be appointed. 
The regular Alumni Professors 
will be appointed for five years 
(non-renewable) and _ receive 
salary supplements of $2,000 per 
year. The ‘‘special’’ Alumni Pro- 
fessorships also will be award- 
ed for 5 years but they will be 
renewable. These special ap- 
pointments will carry salary sup- 
plements of $1,200. The current 
“special” Alumni Professor- 
ships are Alumni Artist-in-Resi- 
dence and Alumni Writer-in-Resi- 
dence. 

Auburn currently has 18 Alum- 
ni Professors and two ‘“‘special’’ 
professors. All were appointed 
between 1966 and 1970. When the 
current professorships expire, 
new Alumni Professors will be 
appointed at the rate of three a 
year. Of the current Alumni Pro- 
fessorships, four will terminate 
in 1973, eight in 1974, six.in 
1975, and the two “‘special’’ ones 


in 1977. 


The current Alumni Profes- 
sors are: Dr. Ben. F. Hoerlein, 
head professor of small ani- 
mal surgery and medicine; Dr. 
Robert R. Rea, professor of his- 
tory; Dr. William S. Smith, pro- 
fessor of speech communication; 
Dr. Reginald Vachon, professor 
of mechanical engineering; Dr. 
A. T. Fromhold, Jr., professor’ 
of physics; Dr. D. Ralph Strength, 
professor of animal and dairy 
science. 

Dr. Donald E. Davis, pro- 
fessor of botany and micro- 
biology; Dr. Robert C. Smith, 
animal and dairy sciences; Dr. 
H. S. Swingle, head professor 
of fisheries; Dr. Ralph B. Ben- 
nett, professor of math; Dr. Del- 
win D. Cahoon, professor of psy- 
chology; Dr. Mason C. Carter, 
professor of botany and micro- 
biology; Dr. Charles M. Darling, 
associate professor of pharmacy; 
Dr. W. F. Swinson, professor of 
mechanical engineering; Dr. Rod- 
rigo Rodrigues-Kabana, assistant 
professor of botany and micro- 
biology; Dr. Robert D. Horne, 
professor of small animal surgery 
and medicine; Dr. B. Eugene 
Griessman, head professor of 
sociology; and John H. Bryant. 


assistant professor of archi- 
tecture. 

Maltby Sykes is currently 
Alumni Artist-in-Residence and 


Madison Jones is Writer-in-Resi- 
dence. 
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New Pharmacy Building— 


AU Responds To ‘Foot-Dragging’ Charges 


Auburn, along with other schools in the state having 
programs involving health care, has been called on the 
carpet by an Interim Fiscal Advisory Committee of the 


Legislature appointed by the gov- 
ernor. At hearings on Oct. 27, 
Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Auburn ad- 
ministrative vice president, re- 
ported on the University’s pro- 
gress toward completion of a 
pharmacy building and received 
charges that Auburn is ‘‘drag- 
ging its feet.’’ State Sen. Bob 
Wilson said that Auburn had ask- 
ed the Legislature for money 
for the School of Pharmacy only 
because AUM was moving to 
start a pharmacy school. 

Dr. Lanham said of the charge, 
“We don’t compete with Auburn 
at Montgomery. Dr. Philpott is 
president of both campuses.”’ 

Sen. Wilson said that Auburn 
received a $4 million appropria- 
tion for pharmacy 18 months 
ago and hasn’t even picked a 
site for the building yet: ‘“‘Would 
it not be better to design and 
plan and then go to the Legisla- 
ture, rather than go to the Legisla- 
ture first just because some- 
one wanted to put a pharmacy 
school at Montgomery?”’ 


The Senator Erred 


However, the senator was in 
error. Auburn University offi- 
cials were the ones who propos- 
ed that the pharmacy school be 
moved from Auburn to Mont- 
gomery. That proposal came 
after a two-year study which 
determined that a better phar- 
macy education could be provided 


Auburn Largest 


Alabama School 


Now that fall enrollment fi- 
gures are in and tallied, Auburn 
remains the largest school in 
the state with an enrollment of 
14,528 students on campus. Au- 
burn University at Montgomery 
also continues to grow with a 33 
percent increase over last year 
to reach 2,050. 

The main campus enrollment 
increase is a slight .2 percent. 
Dr. Wilbur A. Tincher, Director 
of Educational Services, reports 
that the School of Pharmacy had 
the largest increase in enroll- 
‘ment at 30.2, followed by the 
School of Architecture & Fine 
Arts at 15 percent increase and 
agriculture with a 10.7 percent 
increase. 

A tremendous increase in the 
number of students in Building 
Technology (BT) in the School of 
Architecture & Fine Arts came as 
a surprise to the department. 
According to figures prepared by 
Dean Keith McPheeters office, 
the enrollment in BT increased 
from 174 students in 1971 to 236 
this year. Early registration and 
preference cards showed nothing 
to indicate the sudden interest 
in the department. Last year the 
Same unexpected interest and 
enrollment increase was shown in 
the Art Department. 

Dr. Tincher said that an addi- 
tional 630 persons were enrolled 
in continuing education courses on 
the two campuses. 

The enrollment of the School 
of Engineering has continued to 
decrease at the rate of 17.8 
percent. Other schools showing a 
decrease in enrollment are Busi- 
ness and Education. 
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on the AUM campus because of 
the proximity of hospitals and 
other health care facilities which 
could broaden student training. 

But citizens of the town of 
Auburn started a campaign to 
keep the School of Pharmacy at 
the Auburn campus and the Legis- 
lature responded by appropriat- 
ing the money with the restric- 
tion that it be used on the Auburn 
campus. 


Site Chosen 


And the site has been chosen. 
The new pharmacy building will 
be located on Thach Avenue, ad- 
jacent to the present pharmacy 
building, Miller Hall. The old 
serum plant, just east of Miller, 
will be torn down to make room 
for the new building. 

Despite the changes in_lo- 
cation of the building from Mont- 
gomery to Auburn Dr. Lanham, 
in a statement issued Nov. 1, 
pointed out that progress on the 
building is actually two to three 
months ahead of the time table 
set for the building at Montgom- 
ery, despite the change of plans 
that changing the location of the 
facility has caused. 

Dr. Lanham said: 

“During the past 18 months, 
all necessary academic _pro- 
gram planning for pharmacy has 
been completed, site studies have 
been completed, federal funding 
prospects have been examined, 
space needs have been deter- 
mined, building requirements have 
been developed, fixed and 
movable equipment needs have 
been established, and Building 
Committee recommendations have 
been completed, reviewed, re- 
vised, and submitted to the archi- 
tects.”’ 

When the new facility is com- 
plete Auburn will then be able 
to handle 360 pharmacy under- 
graduates and 60 graduate stu- 
dents compared to the current 
limit of 275. 


AU Considering 
Inflation 


Sen. Wilson also charged that 
Auburn seems unaware of ris- 
ing costs caused by inflation and 
that if the building is not start- 
ed soon the appropriated money 
will not be enough and Auburn 
would be calling on the legisla- 
ture for more. Dr. Lanham says 
Auburn is considering the _in- 
flation at the rate of five per 
cent per year, and that Auburn 
will not go back to the Legisla- 


ture for additional money for 
the building, furnishings, and 
equipment. However, Dr. Lan- 


ham says that if that should 
happen Auburn will solicit funds 
“from pharmacy alumni and the 
pharmaceutical industry and not 
from the legislature.’ 

In addition, Dr. Lanham’s state- 
ment said: 

“At this time, the Pharmacy 
building program at Auburn is 
two to three months ahead of 
where the proposed Pharmacy 
building program was for AUM 
at the time the Pharmacy build- 
ing funds were appropriated for 
the Auburn campus. By taking 


advantage of the AUM Pharmacy 
building plans (that involved a 
two-year period of study, evalua- 
tion, and planning) and _incor- 
porating these plans, insofar as 
feasible, into the Auburn Phar- 
macy building plans, there has 
been a net saving in time for the 
Auburn plans of approximately 
six months. Thus, we are ap- 
proximately six months ahead of 
the usual time involved in a pro- 
ject of this nature. 

“For a building of the type, 
size, and complexity of the Phar- 
macy building to be constructed 
at Auburn, the time normally 
required by architects for sche- 
matic, preliminary, and final plans 
is nine months. We are now 
working with architects, Blond- 


heim and Williams, in an effort 
to speed up this procedure. 

“The time normally allowed 
for construction of a major build- 
ing of this type is 18 to 24 
months. When the contract is let 
for the building, it is anticipat- 
ed that the time to be allow- 
ed for completion will be 15 to 
18 months, with the successful 
builder being encouraged to ex- 
pedite construction as much as 
possible. 

“The total saving in time for 
this building, therefore, will be 
10 to 12 months as compared to 
usual planning and construction 
time. This is a reflection both 
of the interests of the Interim 
Committee and of the Univer- 
sity in completing the project 


Varied, Eventful, And Successful— 


Homecoming —Reunions, Rewards 


The rains on Thursday night and Friday destroyed 
many of the homecoming decoration plans and crea- 
tions of Auburn’s fraternities so that the town wasn’t 


as colorful as it usually is. How- 
ever the threatened rains never 
came on Homecoming Day, and a 
football win in a regionally-tele- 
vised game ended a satisfactory 
Homecoming Weekend. 

Activities around the campus 
were varied. The staff of the 
Auburn Plainsman, under _ the 
able editorship of Thom Bots- 
ford, brought out a spectacular 
Homecoming edition with ex- 
cerpts from back issues and 
summary stories of long ago. 
Features editor Barbara Crane 
fanned out reporters all over 
town persuading long-time admin- 
istrators and alumni from 
earlier decades to reminisce for 
the Plainsman pages about Au- 
burn as it was. 

The Board of Trustees met on 
Friday afternoon at 2 (See de- 
tailed story on pageh Alumni 
began arriving about the same 
time, and special honorees for 
the weekend were members of the 
Class of ’22, here for their 
fiftieth reunion. 

On Saturday morning the Au- 
burn Alumni Association held its 
annual meeting at 10 in the Union 
Ballroom, hearing reports from 
President Harry M. Philpott, Alum- 
ni Association President Mor- 
ris Savage, and Treasurer Tra- 
vis Ingram. Dr. Philpott thanked 
the alumni for ‘“‘your support, 
your contributions, your — ser- 
vice,”’ and reported that Alumni 
contributed almost $700,000 to 
Auburn last year through the 
Auburn Foundation of the Develop- 
ment Fund and the Auburn 
Annual Giving Program. 

Mr. Savage reported that the 
Executive Committee the night be- 
fore had met and voted to endow 
a $500,000 student loan fund over 
the next five years and to endow 
15 Alumni Professorships. (See 
story on page 1). 

In later business the Alumni 
Association re-elected Mr. Savage 
president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and chose three new mem- 
bers for the executive board: 
They are: Mary George Lamar 
33. of Auburn, Curtis Modling 
’47 of Atlanta, Ga.; and William 
F. Joseph, Jr., ’52 of Montgom- 
ery. Miss Lamar is the first 


woman to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Also at the meeting Yogi Gos- 
wami, a graduate student from 
India, presented the Alumni As- 
sociation with a beautiful needle- 
work trapunto tiger made in India. 
The tiger is embroidered in gold 
thread upon a background of red 
velvet and framed in a gold-leaf. 
Yogi said he wished to give “‘some- 
thing from India for alumni.’’ 
He and Helen Abadzi, from Greece, 
spoke briefly on the life of a 
foreign student at Auburn and ask- 
ed for alumni support for an 
International House. 


The yearly Alumni Associa- 


as soon as possible. Under this 
time schedule, it is anticipated 
that the building should be com- 
pleted and occupied by the end 
of the year 1974 rather than 
the originally-planned comple- 
tin date of early 1975. 

“Funds for the building will 
eventually come to Auburn bas- 
ed on the 1971 Legislature bond 
issue for medical education. The 
University does not now have 
those funds, and no commitments 
of the funds have been made. 

“The Pharmacy building to be 
constructed has been planned and 
will be constructed to fit the $4 
million appropriated for this pur- 
pose. In planning the building, 


(Continued on page 3) 


tion Luncheon followed the meet- 
ing. 

Meanwhile across campus in 
the Allison Physics Building, the 
Physics Department was hosting 
its third Annual Physics Home- 
coming Colloquium with Auburn’s 
third astronaut, Lt. Col. Henry 
Hartsfield 54 as a special guest 


speaker. 
That left only the biggest event 
of the day — the Homecoming 


game with Florida State Univer- 
sity — and the crowning of Miss 
Homecoming; Elaine Barnhill. of 
Robertsdale. Lt. Gov.. Jere Beas- 
ley, an Auburn alumnus, crowned 
the Queen, who was elected by 
popular vote. Members of her 
court included Deanna’ Tindal of 
Mobile, Bunny Buist of Hunts- 
ville, Gail Robertson of Mont- 
gomery and Jan Jackson of Brun- 
didge. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


— CAMPUS ROUNDUP — 


Two More AU Deans To Leave 


Two more Auburn deans have announced their 
resignations, bringing to a total of six the number of 
Auburn deans to have resigned or retired during 1972. Dr. 


Nerma Compton, dean of the 
School of Home Economics and 
Dr. O. D. Turner, dean of the 
School of Business, have an- 
nounced they will be leaving Au- 
burn at the end of the current 
academic year. 

Dean Compton will become 
head of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University, 
while Dr. Turner will join an 
engineering and consulting firm. 
Dean Compton came to Auburn 
in July, 1968, as dean. During her 
tenure here, she has reorganized 
the School of Home Economics, 
broadening its program and doub- 
ling its enrollment. 

She is the author of numerous 
articles in professignal journals 
and co-authored a research text- 
book to be published this month. 

Dean Turner has been the only 
dean of Auburn’s youngest school, 
coming here in 1968. He will begin 
work with Business Science Corp., 
in Frederick, Md., a manage- 
ment and engineering consulting 
firm. He came here from Oxford, 
Miss., where he was director of 
the Highway Management _In- 
stitute and a consultant for sev- 
eral industrial and governmental 
agencies. 

Two other changes in the 
heads of Auburn schools came. 
about through the retirements of 
Dean W. V. Parker of the Grad- 
uate School who was succeeded 
by Dr. Paul Parks on July 1, 
and of Dr. E. V. Smith, dean of 
the School of Agriculture and 
Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station who was _ suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Dennis Rouse. 

In addition Dean J. Grady Cox 
of the School of Engineering and 
Dr. Sam Coker of the School of 
Pharmacy _ relinquished __ their 


deanships to “return to teach- 
ing.”’ Dr. Vincent S. Haneman 
succeeded Dean Cox in Septem- 
ber and the naming of a succes- 
sor for Dean Coker seems im- 
minent. 


RADIO-TV — Craig DuPriest °67 
is the new radio-tv editor for 
University Relations at Auburn, 
succeeding John E. Matthews who 
has resigned to become director 
of broadcast’ relations for the 
Alabama Farm Bureau. Craig 
has experience in both radio and 
tv work in Columbus, Ga., and 
has done graduate work in speech. 
His wife, Charlotte Blackwell *66 
teaches in Columbus. 


NOV.-DEC., 1972 


Astronaut Speaks 
At Symposium 


“We're travelers on a space- 
ship called earth — and space is 
an infinite laboratory to unravel 
mysteries we can only guess at 
today,’”’ commented Lt. Col. 
Henry W. Hartsfield, Jr., ’54, 
an astronaut with NASA and a 
guest speaker at the Third 
Physics Homecoming Sym- 
posium on Oct. 28. 

Col. Hartsfield most recently 
served as the capsule communi- 
cator for the Apollo 16 mission 
and is currently assigned to Pro- 
ject Skylab. His topic ‘Apollo 
16 and Skylab; Space, Past and 
Future,”’ summarized past 
achievements, current projects, 
and future NASA plans. 

“We’ve come a long way,” 
he said, “and we’re living in a 
different world now — a space 
age whether we want to or not. 
I’m convinced that we live in a 
better world now because we took 
that first important step in space 
exploration during JFK’s admin- 
istration.”’ 

In his half-hour speech, Col. 
Hartsfield labeled technology a 
“tool for the capability of man’’ 
which will provide the means ‘‘to 
make the future what we want it 
to be. The knowledge we’ve gained 
so far is only a beginning — a 
massive world wide commitment 
is needed to solve world prob- 
lems.”’ 

The astronaut also outlined 
some of the plans for Skylab 
which will include the first space 
bathroom and a ‘‘much more 
livable’ spacecraft. 


Abortion: Pro and Con 


At a recent Auburn “Abortion 
and the _ Alternatives’ sym- 
posium, Dr. Charles Flowers, 
chief of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University Hospital in 
Birmingham, and the Rev. Em- 
mett Herndon of Emory Univer- 
sity seemed in favor of abortion 
under certain conditions while 
Dr. Warren Reich of Georgetown 
University’s Kennedy Center for 
Bio Ethics, argued that abortion 
as a solution to an unwanted 
pregnancy is crude. 

Dr. Flowers said that after 
a great deal of soul-searching 
over abortion and several dis- 
appointments in trying to provide 
better pre-natal care, he devot- 
ed much time to family planning. 
“But humans just don’t always 
care,” he said. ‘‘When a child 
is unwanted, family planning is 
largely ignored.” 

Dr. Reich pointed out that a 
woman has rights over her own 
body, but, “‘Woman has had too 
subservient a role because many 
of the laws of the country are 
man made. Woman has suffered 
from this. There shall always be 
debate over any abortion law 
because of this.’”’ But Dr. Reich 
feels that it is a_ totalitarian 
outlook when a woman is unwilling 
to grant ultimate potential to a 
newly conceived life. 

Rev. Herndon said that the 
divorce rate for couples who get 
married as a solution to the 
problem of unwanted pregnancy 


is tragically high. Most recent 
Statistics show that forty per- 
cent of all marriages where : the 
girl was 15-18 years of age end 
in divorce. Besides the problem 
of divorce, Dr. Herndon pointed 
out the tendency of unwanted 
children to be less secure, more 
likely to display criminal be- 
havior, less educated, and more 
likely to go on public welfare and 
to perpetuate the cycle of having 
more unwanted children. 


Rouse Named 


Fellow 


Dr. R. Dennis Rouse, Au- 
burn’s new dean of agriculture, 
recently became a Fellow of the 
American Society of Agronomy 
in recognition of his outstanding 
scientific accomplishments. Cit- 
ed for his contributions in various 
teaching and research capacities 
at Auburn, Dr. Rouse is known 
for his work in directing the Soil 
Testing Laboratory and for de- 
veloping procedures for certifi- 
cation of commercial soil testing 
laboratories. His leadership was 
instrumental in getting a new 
Alabama fertilizer law passed. 

Dr. Rouse joined the Auburn 
faculty in 1949, and became as- 
sociate director of the Experi- 
ment Station and Assistant Dean 
of the School of Agriculture in 
1966. In 1970, he became a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Nine, a 
statutory committee of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that 
recommends cooperative  re- 
search to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Phi Kappa Phi 
Elects Members 


Phi Kappa Phi elected 43 
undergraduates and 12 graduate 
students to membership recent- 
ly. To be eligible for member- 
ship in the scholastic honorary, 
the student must be in the upper 
five percent of his class with a 
minimum grade point average 
of 2.40 for undergraduates and 
2.70 for graduate students. 

Graduate students’ elected 
were: Katherine Bass of Auburn; 
Chen Hsing Chou of Auburn; 
Elizabeth Conover of. Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa.; Jean C. Flanigan 
of Johnson City, Tenn.; Elaine 
Giles of Brewton; Judy Giles of 
Huntsville; Nancy L. Jennings of 
Auburn; M. S. Khader of Auburn; 
Athanasios Prakouras of Auburn; 
Myra Provo of Auburn; Margaret 
Russell of Auburn; and Robert 
C. Wilson of Ashland. 

Undergraduates include: Mary 
Thornhill Akers of Auburn; Wil- 
liam M. Allen of Birmingham; 
Thomas H. Allison of Cocoa 
Beach, Fla.; Phillip D. Baggette 
of Jackson; Gail L. Blanpied of 
Birmingham; Melody Bradberry 
of Birmingham; James L. Burt 
of Philadelphia, Miss.; Jacque- 
lin Byrd of Hartford; Charlotte 
Cabaniss of Bay Minette; Larry 
Elbert Cain of Wilsonville. 

Janet Carr of Auburn; Donnie 
R. Dobbins of Boaz; Gary F. 
Fortner of Thomaston, Ga.; Mar- 
sha Hanks of Dadeville; Sue Anne 
Harbert of Pensacola, Fla.; Pa- 
tricia Ann Hester of Decatur; 
Mark C. Ingram of Waverly; 
Charlotte Kirkland of Newville; 
Joel Ledbetter of Notasulga; 
Mary F. Lowe of Florence. 
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FAMOUS PHYSICISTS — Dean Emeritus Fred Allison, former head 


‘of the Department of Physics and dean of the Graduate School at 


Auburn University, left, chats with Auburn alumnus and astronaut, 


Lt. Col. Henry W. Hartsfield Jr., 


54 at the Third Auburn Physics 


Homecoming Symposium. Col. Hartsfield, currently assigned to the 
Skylab Program, addressed the symposium on ‘‘Apollo XVI and Sky- 


lab: Space, Past and Future.”’ 


Harriette Mathews of Syla- 
cauga; Brenda Middlebrooks of 
Selma; David C. Newell of Meri- 
dian, Miss.; Bob Page, Jr., of 
Auburn; Bobbye Lou Parker of 
Titusville, Fla.; Harold V. Poor 
of Phenix City; Robert M. Reedy 
of Apopka, Fla.; Patricia F. Rob- 
bins of Auburn; John L. Saxon 
of Greenville; John M. Schooley 
of Daphne. 

Laura A. Shaver of Huntsville; 
Reese Shinkle of Huntsville; 
Linda Shirley of Montgomery; 
Margaret K. Stammer of Birm- 
ingham; William W. Stuck of Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Raymond E. Topping 
of Auburn; James H. Tucker of 
Auburn; Carol V. Turner of Ci- 
tronelle; Judith K. Weseman of 
Gainesville, Fla.; John T. White 
of Auburn; Marion A. Whitehurst 
of Perry; Rebecca Wilson of Ash- 
land; and Carolyn W. Yelton of 
Doraville, Ga. 


New Environmental 


Health Degree 


Auburn is one of the few uni- 
versities in the nation to offer a 
degree in environmental health. 
The new curriculum went into 
effect this fall. The School of 
Home Economics initiated the 
program and requested funds to 
establish it. What resulted is an 
interdepartmental curriculum 
administered by a committee 
chaired by Dr. Joseph Judkins, 
Gottlieb Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering. The program 
includes courses taught by the 
Departments of Animal and Dairy 
Science, Botany and Microbio- 
logy, Nutrition and Foods, Con- 
sumer Affairs, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Management, Pharmacy, and 
Health and Physical Education. 

The courses range from a 
civil engineering course in air 
pollution to a microbiology course 
on sanitary microbiology and 
a consumer affairs course on 
man-environment relations. 

Dr. Judkins says that environ- 
mental health graduates will find 
jobs in all levels of government 
and in industries which find it 
to their advantage — with the 
pollution controls now going into 
effect — to have their own en- 
vironmental health specialist to 
keep waste disposal within the 
legal limits. 


Pharmacy 
(Continued from page 2) 


account has been taken of an anti- 
cipated continuing rise in build- 
ing costs. There are no plans for 
nor will there be a need to go 
back to the Legislature for ad- 
ditional funds to complete the 
facility. 

“The funds to be made avail- 
able for the Pharmacy building 
may not be adequate to cover 
the costs of all the furniture 
and movable equipment planned 
for the building. If this becomes 
a reality, it is anticipated that 
funds for these purposes will be 
solicited from Pharmacy alumni 
and the pharmaceutical industry, 
and not from the Legislature. 

“In anticipation of the excel- 
lent facilities for training in Phar- 
macy that will be provided by 
the new Pharmacy building at Au- 
burn, with a new dean to provide 
leadership in this area, and with 
an increased faculty and staff to 
support Pharmacy, student en- 
rollment in Pharmacy and pre- 
Pharmacy is already increasing. 

“Projected enrollments show 
a continued increase in the num- 
ber of students electing Phar- 
macy as their professional area. 
The University is committed, 
with assistance from the State 
Legislature, to develop this area 
to its full potential on the Au- 
burn campus and to move as 
rapidly as possible toward ex- 
cellence in service to its stu- 
dents and to the people of Ala- 
bama.,”’ 


Trustees 
(Continued from page 1) 


Dr. Philpott noted another de- 
velopment following the report- 
ing period in which the Southern 
Regional Education Board has 
set forth the objective of creat- 
ing a regional academic common 
market to obtain maximum use 
of specialized programs at uni- 
versities and colleges through- 
out the Southern region. 

The Auburn president, as chair- 
man of SREB’s Commission 
of Regional Cooperation, address- 
ed the Southern Governor’s Con- 
ference on this matter during 
September. 
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In The Funny Papers 
By KAYE LOVVORN ’64 


I have never been enamored of the great 
social, economic, and political potential for 
good that exists in comic strips and cartoons 
— It’s been a long time since a cartoonist af- 
fected the peace of mind of a big city boss. 

Yet I’m slowly changing my mind about the 
potential of the comic strip. Lately it seems 
that the everyday comic strip appearing in 
your local daily can put the fear of — well, 
truth, justice, or loss of money, anyhow — 
into some people. 

For example, ‘‘Pogo,’’ which makes no 
bones about caricaturing the political 
shenanigans of the government’s high and 
mighty and the would-be high and mighty, 
suddenly disappeared from the pages of my 
newspaper, which has over the past several 
months been showing an increasing conser- 
vatism. 

“Sesame Street’’ replaced ‘‘Pogo’’ and no 
doubt is highly defended by the editors: The 
animals in that strip plainly illustrate that 
round is round and square is square, but 
heaven only knows what those animals in 
“‘Pogo”’ really meant. 

But what went out in ‘‘Pogo’’ may come 
in with another strip one of these days for 
the comic strips they are a changin’. Even 
the (supposed) sexual revolution has hit the 
funnies: Steve Canyon’s bride pouts around in 
her undies every two or three weeks. And 
tolerance has crawled timidly over the mar- 

' gin and into “Mary Worth’’ and “‘Dondi,”’ 
which are currently sending us a message 
of goodwill toward man, however oversimpli- 
fied it >. 

But ‘Steve Roper’’ is where the action’s 
at. For those of you who don’t know, Mike 
Nomad, the tough but sweet goodguy, got in- 
volved in solving the murder of a college 
professor who was trying to get the goods 
on a term-paper writing firm (with the 
appropriate name of Rook) in order to put 
them out of business. The involved tale ends 
happily — at least in the comic Strip. How 
it will end in the courts is another matter. 

For a fine, upstanding term-paper writing 
firm in the capital city of the United States 
has entered a $6 million suit against the 
creators of ‘‘Steve Roper” charging, among 
other things, that the just-concluded episode 
‘‘defames the term paper profession.’’ 

I’ve always considered term-paper writ- 
ing an ordeal, not a profession. In my vo- 
cabulary, profession connotes a_ vocation 
of service, implying ethics, self-sacrifice, 
and high calling. Webster’s Second Un- 
abridged Dictionary supports my delusion. 
It defines profession (in addition to its 
religious significances) as ‘“‘the occupation, 
if not purely commercial, mechanical, or 
agricultural, or the like to which one de- 
votes himself; a calling in which one pro- 
fesses to have acquired some special know- 
ledge used by either way of instruction, 
guiding, or advising others or of serving 
them in some art.” 

Nowhere do I find justification for stretch- 
ing the word to cover the racket of Selling 
term papers to lazy college students with 
more money than self-discipline. 

If that suit isn’t thrown out of court, we 
no doubt can look forward to a long list of 
interesting suits: Muggers charging the rare 
individual who comes to the aid of his victim 
with interfering with his earning a living; 
burglars suing people who lock up their 
houses for obstructing free enterprise; flim- 
flam men suing the Better Business Bureau 
for defamation of character. 

And then we’ll need a lot of funny com- 
ics. 
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AUTOGRAPH FOR THE LADY — Car. Ken Mattingly 
shook hands and signed autographs for many delighted 
Auburn alumni and friends during his first visit back 
to the campus following his trip to the moon. (More 
pictures on page 12.) 


Reflections At Midterm 


By Heleni Pedersoli ’73 


It is tree watching time in Auburn again. 
The dogwoods are blazing red on Magnolia 
Avenue and the oaks compete for brightness 
with the sweet-gum and the redbuds in front 
of Samford Hall. Even the pecans shine forth 
in their new lemon-colored foliage. As I 
walk home from Funchess Hall, I snack on 
the newly fallen nuts — still damp with the 
sap of the mother-tree. 

It is midterm again, but the trees in 
their glory, the crisp air, and the warm 
sun can make the pressure of exams and 
Over-due papers become more _ bearable. 
Fall, to me, is one of the best quarters, 
losing only to Spring for vividness of color 
and for lifting of spirits. And lifted our 
Spirits are, with the brilliant feats of our 
football team — a treat to the unbelievers 
and a reward for those who never lost faith. 

It has been a good quarter, in many 
ways, with good speakers like Senators 
Kennedy and Goldwater shaking some politi- 
cal awareness into our minds and with the 


‘wit of Roger Mudd to temper it all. 


Senator Kennedy’s visit was, of course, 
a very special treat. It was worth the long, 
hot wait in the packed Coliseum (his plane 
was two hours late and he had been dining 
with Governor Wallace), to see and hear the 
man whose name has become a legend, a 
symbol of courage and determination, of 
Success, as well as of tragedy. He passed by, 
inside the tight circle of security guards, 
and one could barely catch a glimpse of his 
handsome face. A composite face, I thought. 
The firm, bony jaw of John, the profile and un- 
ruly lock of hair like Robert’s. In a way, his 
life has also been a composite: the courage in 
face of tragedy (despite the failure at Chap- 
paquidick), the personal magnetism of his 
brother John. Some say his political career is 
even more promising than Robert’s. It is, 
perhaps, easier to forgive him his failures, 
because they make him more human. 

It takes courage to pick up the fallen 
standard and continue the fight for the ideals 
his family has represented. It takes courage 
to risk his life to do his duty for his country. 


Ironical it is indeed, that Edward, the 


spoiled kid brother, has been spared, escap- 
ing twice from the fateful destiny that seems 
to have marked his entire family. Perhaps 
it will be through him yet, that the Kennedy 


Here and There — 
To Set The Record Straight 


By JERRY RODEN, JR., ’46 


My intention for this little corner of the 
November Alumnews had been to cut a bit 
deeper into some education issues raised 
in the past two columns. I had planned some 
exploration along lines suggested by Mr. 
J. A. Douglas ’17 of Mobile in his letter to 
the editor last month. But certain side de- 
velopments dictate a delay of that plan to 
clarify what has been said already. 

A friend of a respected friend tells me 
that some other respected friends suspect 
that I have lost a few marbles, Our public 
schools, they think, are better than ever. 
And they think further that I 
should know so because I have 
been attempting to teach Eng- 
lish at Auburn University long 
enough to witness a_ highly 
favorable improvement in tie 
preparation and quality of our 
students here. 

Now, it is a fact that there 
has been a marked increase in 
the English proficiency of the average Au- 
burn student during the past few years. 
But that fact proves nothing about what’s 
happening in public schools generally. Dur- 
ing the past few years Auburn has establish- 
ed some admission requirements that screen 
out students with inadequate preparation 
and/or limited academic talent. We are 
getting a heavy portion of the cream of the 
academic talent. 

Another fact is that the most talented 
will perform well regardless of the quality 
of teaching they receive. And still another 
fact is that some talented students could 
perform even more impressively’ with’ a 
more thorough grounding in fundamentals; 
for example, I have a student now’ who 
writes forceful, penetrating, and coherent 
essays that I would be proud to call my own; 
except for the fact that he averages five 
misspellings per page. (He and I are deter- 
mined to solve that problem before the quar- 
ter ends, but someone should have helped 
him eliminate it at least six years ago). 

Enough for the moment about Auburn 
University students. My primary concern 
in the past two columns here has been with 
my conviction that a considerable portion of 
the children attending public schools are 
progressing from grade to grade without 
ever learning to read, write, add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide. Now I do not pretend to 
know just how many, and I do not pretend 
that there aren’t some schools where such 
may not be happening. But from direct ob- 
servation, I know what is happening in a few 
schools. From monitors of several school 
systems, I know what is happening in some 
others. And from some reliable and con- 
cerned teachers I know what is happening 
in still others. 

Hence, I am affirming once again that 
there are children in the seventh and eighth 
grades in Alabama schools who can _ not 
read and write. And further than that, I am 
stating a conviction based on reliable evi- 
dence that there are some schools in which 
the percentage of illiteracy at those grade 


(Continued on page 5) 


Roden 


dream Shall be fulfilled — a dream of endur-. 

Ing peace, of brotherhood for all men: 
When I woke up from my _ reverie, his 

political speech was almost over. I didn’t 


lose much, though. He didn’t talk about the. 
dream. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Behind The Headlines 


Pick up a copy of Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations and you will find a column and 
a half of wise men’s statements supporting 
the learning of history. However, most of 
the history of the world you can’t find in 
books: for experts estimate that 99 percent 
of history occurred before men learned to 
write or when they failed. to communicate 
their story to others. The discovery of that 
unwritten history is called archeology. 

Archeology is in its infancy at Auburn 
and in the State of Alabama despite the 
many opportunities that exist here for in- 
creasing the knowledge of the early settlers’ 
lives here and of those of the Indians who 
once roamed the forests and fished the 
rivers. Little of that Indian inheritance is 
evident to modern man except in the abun- 
dance of Indian names: Alabama, Weogulfka, 
Chulafinnee, Noccalula, Aroocoochee, Tal- 
lapoosa, etc. 

However, a dedicated few are trying to 
gather that knowledge of the history of Ala- 
bama before modern construction crews and 
Indian relic hunters destroy it forever. One 
of the few is David Chase, a lecturer in 
archeology at Auburn and AUM, director of 
the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts, and 
archeology enthusiast who devotes his week- 
ends and his holidays to archeological pur- 
suits. 

Mr. Chase’s enthusiasm is infectious and 
several Auburn students are spending their 
Saturdays helping him explore various In- 
dian, French, and 19th Century American 
sites within a 75-mile radius of Auburn. 
There they gain a new reverance for history 
and insights into long ago life that they can- 
not find in a textbook. 

Those week-end explorations could be the 
start of something big, for a great oppor- 
tunity exists for Auburn University to con- 
tribute to archeological studies. 

Mr. Chase’s careful computations show 
that for less than half the gate receipts at 
one Auburn football game the University 
could begin an archeology program on a solid 
basis — For $150,000 Auburn could make a 
three-year start on an outstanding arche- 
ology program. 

For additional funds, the University could 
have a museum where Alabamians from 
throughout the state as well as Auburn stu- 
dents in history, anthropology, zoology, and 
many other fields would find living history 
lessons displayed in the artifacts of the In- 
dians and the early Alabama settlers. 

Dr. Eugene Griessman, Alumni Professor 
and head of the Department of Sociology, 
Says that the University has not ruled out 
the possibility of using the current Little 


To Set The Record Straight 


(Continued from page 4) 
levels ranges as high as ten per cent among 
Students not classified as mentally retard- 
ed. 

And until someone convinces me that the 
evidence of my own eyes and the reports of 
reliable teachers are somehow totally in- 
accurate, I can not abate my criticism and 
concern. For such a state of affairs, lay- 
ing individual and humane considerations 
aside, bodes ill for the welfare of Ala- 
bama and our nation: there isn’t much 
that an illiterate person can do in our 
society but get on the welfare rolls — and 
vote for candidates who offer to increase 
the dole. The long continuation of such a 
process can only result in the utter decay 
of human dignity and complete economic 
bankruptcy. 
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Esoterica For Everyone — 


Hickor Nut versus Hickory Nut 


By BOB SANDERS ’52 


Owing to the largess of some friends, 
I have become the owner of a considerable 
pile of the fruit of the hickory tree. There 
are those who in ignorance or because of 
some affectation of correctness refer to 
said fruit as Hickory Nuts. I notice that 
even my good friend, Mr. Webster, has this 
weakness. However, anybody who has any 
first-hand knowledge at all about the rais- 
ing and gathering and cracking of this little 
nut knows that it is a Hickor nut. 

“Hickory nut’’ indeed! That’s like say- 
ing, “Well, see y'all later; I’m going opos- 
sum hunting.’’ I know that’s what the book says, 
but if you actually, seriously, told some- 
body you saw an opossum (instead of just a 
plain old possum) crossing the road, he’d 
look at you kinda sideways and try to humor 
you till he could get some help. 

All right. Now that we have established 
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Theatre for a museum when it is vacated by 
the Theatre Department. Such a use would be 
fitting, for the historic Theatre is the oldest 
building in Auburn and the Alabama His- 
torical Society is making an effort to place 
it in the National Register of Historic Build- 
ings. 

But if a museum did find a home in the 
Little Theatre, money would be necessary to 
outfit it to museum needs. 

And that’s where archeology needs help 
from its friends. Dr. Griessman and Mr. 
Chase would appreciate any help alumni can 
give them in finding sources of funding the 
archeological program and a museum. Both 
men can be reached at the Auburn Sociology 
Department. 

** * 

A NEW COLUMNIST — Heleni Pedersoli 
joins Alumnews columnists Jerry Roden, 
Jr., and Bob Sanders this month with her 
“Reflections at Mid-quarter.’’ Heleni, a senior 
in French and English, brings an international 
touch to our pages, for she is a native of 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil, and speaks French, 
German, and Spanish in addition to English 
and her native Portuguese. She came to 
Auburn from Illinois in 1967 with her husband 
Waldir, an assistant professor of pharma- 
cology in the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
and her three children: John, now 12; Mariam, 
now ll, and Marcello, now 6. 

When she graduates next June, Heleni 
plans a career as a creative writer: ‘‘I’ve 
always had a dream, since I was a child, to 
become a writer. Now I’m starting to find 
the time because the children have grown and 
are going to school.”’ 

Vivacious and multi-talented (she plays 
the piano, violin, and guitar), Heleni loves 
Auburn, both town and University, as is ap- 
parent in her first column for us printed on 


page 4). 
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the correct pronunciation, let’s delve a little 
more into the facts about hickor nuts. 

They are a sadly neglected nut. People 
remember with justified reverence the Amer- 
ican chestnut. Young as I am, I can remem- 
ber when there were three bearing trees on 
our place. A couple were on the steepest 
hillside in the county, I suppose, and we took 
that hillside into cultivation just to (we mis- 
takenly thought) help the trees out a little 
bit. Daddy decided he’d done the wrong thing 
when they died. However, we discovered 
later that it wasn’t our noble but misguided 
efforts that killed them; rather, it was some 
kind of blight that killed virtually all Ameri- 
ican chestnut trees in the country. 

(I thought, surely, after the trees died, 
we'd give up trying to cultivate that hillside, 
but we hung on there, so to speak, for quite 
a while afterwards. One thing, though. You 
didn’t have to worry about toting rocks out 
of the field. Just nudge them a little and 
they’d roll clear to the bottom. And if you 
stumbled over a stump or root, you’d pick 
yourself up four rows down the hill.) 

And there were, and I suppose still are, 
if I could find them, chinquapins, those mar- 
velous dwarf chestnuts that grew on scrubby 
little bushes in the deep woods. If you run 
across any let me know. 

And pecans, of course, are not a whit 
less desirable because of their ready avail- 
ability. They’re good as is, brushed with 
butter and sugar and roasted, or in any 
kind of cake, cookie, pie or ice cream. 

Equally delicious are the rarer black 
walnut, and the English walnut, which along 
with tangerines, meant Christmas when we 
were kids. 

But why this contemptible neglect of the 
hickor nut? Have you ever, even at Baskin- 
Robbins or Dipper Dan, seen a hickor nut 
ice cream for sale? No. Has anybody except 
me ever written songs about ‘“‘Hickor nuts 
roasting on an open fire. . .?’’ I think not. 
Pity. 

Claude Moore (whose real field of spe- 
cialization is chickens, but who is versatile) 
and I were discussing the problem the other 
day. He maintains, and I certainly agree, 
that if away back yonder, several hundred 
years ago, somebody with vision had start- 
ed a selective breeding program, by now 
we would have hickor nuts that could be 
cracked and eaten with just a reasonable 
amount of effort and wear and tear. 

The way it is now, you have got to really 
be hickor nut hungry to get into the crack- 
ing and picking business. A common nut 
cracker would fold on the first attempt. 
Commercial nut cracking establishments laugh 
sarcastically when approached about crack- 
ing a batch of hickor nuts. I’ve tried it. 

About the only tried and true _instru- 
ments are a hammer and a good solid sur- 
face, like an anvil or a flat rock, or a con- 
crete driveway. Then, you place the pointed 
end down (Walter Porter says he has it on the 
Highest Authority, in a manner of speaking, 
that that is the correct method) and smite 
the nut a terrific blow with your hammer, 
trying not to inflict damage on your fingers 
in the process, and then try to get the pre- 
cious tiny particles of meat out of the pieces 
of hull. 

It’s a.slow job. I am firmly convinced 
that a person could starve to death crack- 
ing and picking and eating just as fast as 
he could. 

The fellow who originated the phrase, 
“A tough nut to crack,’’ must surely have 


had our old friend, the hickor nut in mind. 
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Auburn Alumnalities 


‘11 Grafton Lothrop now lives 
in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


‘15 Col. F. Henry Kohloss now 
lives in Tucson, Ariz. 


| Letters To Editor | 


Tucson, Ariz. 
October 17, 1972 
Dear Sir: 

In clearing out some old files 
incident to my coming (Oct. 27) 
departure from Orlando, Fla., to 
Tucson, I ran across this 22- 
year-old clipping from the Alum- 
news. It brought back many mem- 
ories particularly of the great 
Auburn team of 1915. 

I was one of some 10 to 20 
who were made ineligible when 
Auburn adopted the one-year rule 
after Christmas in 1914. We were 
the ‘Outlaws’ who scrubbed 
against that 1915 team. Mike 
Donahue used to give the ‘‘Out- 
laws’ the ball on Auburn’s 8- 
yard line with six downs and we 
couldn’t score. 

Sorry about LSU. My hopes 
were up but the loss of Sullivan 
and Terry was too much. Best 
regards for the team and Au- 
burn. 

Sincerely, 
Henry Kohloss 1915 


Mountain Writes 
Again 


Miss Kaye Lovvorn, editor 
The Auburn Alumnews 
Auburn, Ala. 36830 


Dear Madam Editor: 

Pardon me at the outset for 
the salutation, but I just can’t 
become enamored of that Ms. 
stuff. 

Now to the point of this let- 
ter: There is a certain character 
whom you permit to write a 
monthly column for you — for 
reasons indiscernible to me. That 
fellow and I usually disagree 
about everything under, around, 
and beyond the sun. But wonder 
of wonders — we struck up a con- 
versation the other day and reach- 
ed complete accord on this con- 
clusion: tough-minded are not 
necessarily hard-hearted but 
usually actually the oppostie. 

In support of that little point 
of common agreement, I offer 
entry from the daily journal of 
an Auburn coed mother, Mrs. 
Sheryl Bonner of Ashland (I have 
supplied italics to emphasize the 
tough-minded understanding of 
the obviously sensitive young wo- 
man): 

“She is so little, so vulner- 
able. I want to hold her close 
to my heart, to shield her from 
life’s disappointments and stings. 


When she was a baby we were her’ 


entire world and now she is grow- 
ing away by degrees. She does 
not need me so much as _ she 
once did. Still she is such a 
small person to face such a 
cold, heartless and nonchalant 
world. But hurt is inevitable. 
I know that unless she suffers 
she cannot be the compassion- 
ate, understanding woman I would 
have her be, and I know that 
until her heart is broken she 
cannot truly love. So I brace 
myself and wait for the over- 
whelming pain that I must feel 
when she hurts.’’ 
Sincerely yours 
Jack Mountain ’47 
Buck’s Pocket, Ala. 711711 


‘22 Earl Lasater of Birming- 

ham, retired from Ala- 
bama Gas Corp., is a frequent 
visitor in Auburn now. as his 
daughter Mary Nell and family 
(the Thomas Immlers) live here 
where they own the Village Frame 
Shop. Mr. Lasater and his wife, 
Mary Glenn, have two daughters. 
The second daughter, Leona Wil- 
kins, lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Lasater earned a letter in 
track under Coach Hutsell and 
also played in the band while at 


Auburn. 
‘28 Cecil Stowe has _ been 
named to the board of di- 
rectors of the Montgomery area 
chapter of the Public Relations 
Council of Alabama. He operates 
a public relations and advertising 
agency in Opelika. 


‘29 Charles L. Cansler of At- 
lanta, Ga., retired on Oct. 
21 from the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. He is con- 
tinuing to live in Atlanta. 


‘30 William P. Woods’ was 

honored at a Tribute Din- 
ner on Sept. 14 in Seattle, Wash., 
by the Jewish National Fund (JNF). 
Mr. Woods, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Natural Gas Co., was hon- 
ored for outstanding achievement 
in the field of human relations and 
social conscience. George Rom- 
ney, secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, was the guest 
speaker. Mr. Woods is the sixth 
American of non-Jewish faith to 
be honored by the Jewish National 
Fund. He was also honored in 
1969 by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Mr. 
Woods joins William Randolph 
Hearst, publisher; Rudolph Peter- 
son, former president of the Bank 
of America; Earl Warren, former 
chief justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Walter Hickel, 
former governor of Alaska and 
Secretary of the Interior; and 
George Reilly, chairman of the 
California Board of Equalization, 
as those honored by the JNF. 
A forest is planted in Israel in 
honor of each of them. Mr. Woods 
has served as president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
the Washington State International 
Trade Fair and Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., and as a member 
of the Board of Regents of Seattle 
University. He is both presiding 
and Protestant co-chairman of 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews’ Washington Re- 
gion. 


RS J. A. Metcalfe has now re- 

tired and moved to Lake- 
land, Fla. He lived in Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


‘34 NEW ADDRESSES: John S. 

DeRing, DVM, Dover, 
Fla.; David F. Passmore, Talla- 
dega. 


‘36 MARRIED: Grace ___Lollar 
Downing to Dr. Levert G. 

Gravlee on Sept. 16 in Birming- 

ham. They live in Vestavia. 


‘39 NEW ADDRESSES: L. Jef- 


ferson Fuller, Houston, 
Charles D. Robertson, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Earl O’Murray, 


Torrance, Calif. 

‘38 John D. Gearhart of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., has retired 

from the Internal Revenue Ser- 

vice after 30 years. He has been 

recommended by the U. S. Trea- 

sury Department employees for 


the coveted Albert Gallatin Award 


in recognition for his dis- 
tinguished government service. 
His retirement plans _ include 


traveling, continuing to teach in- 
come tax courses in Pensacola 
Jr. College’s community lecture 
series, and putting more time on 
his photography hobby. And he 
says he’s going to “look at only 
one income tax form a year.”’ 


39 NEW ADDRESSES: Lt. 
Col. Thomas W. Webb, 

Jr., Jonesboro, Ga.; James R. 

Hubbard, Jr., Auburn. 

‘ Dr. Knox Millsaps, head 
of the Mechanical En- 


gineering Department of Colo- 
rado State University spoke at the 
Auburn Physics Department Col- 
loquium on Oct. 27. 

Dr. C. Dwight Prater of Pit- 
man, N. J., will receive the Am- 
erican Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers’ 1972 Alpha Chi Sigma 
Award for Chemical Engineering 
Research at the annual meeting 
in New York on Nov. 27. He is 


Western Story Writer— 


manager of the process research 
and development section at Mobil 
Research and Development's 
Paulsboro, N. J., laboratory. The 
award is given for outstanding 
accomplishments by an individual 
in fundamental or applied re- 
search in chemical engineering. 
It carries a cash prize of $1,000. 
Dr. Prater joined Mobil after 
receiving his Ph.D. in biophysics 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1951. He and his wife 
have two daughters. 

Elmer H. Almquist was pro- 
moted to Army lieutenant general 
on Oct. 1 and has assumed new 
duties as the assistant chief of 
staff for force development with 
the Department of the Army in 
Washington, D. C. The new three- 
star general was previously chief 


of staff for headquarters of the . 


U. S. Army in Europe. He and 
his family are stationed at Fort 
Myer, Va. 

Herbert E. Oles lives in Mid- 
lothian, Va. 


‘A] John D. Griffin, Jr., has 
moved from Lake City to 
Gainesville, Fla. 


‘A? Col. Thomas L. Burson 
now lives in Lake Helen, 
Fla. 


D. O. Collins ?11 Leads 


Armed with an architectural degree from Auburn, 
his “sketch book, diary, and Southern accent,’’ Dabney 
O. Collins ’11 headed West in 1912. Since that time he 


has been a school teacher, a 
draftsman, a ranch hand, an ad- 
vertising manager, an editor, and 
last but certainly not least, an 
author of two books and over 
225 western short stories. 

Mr. Collins writes that follow- 
ing a year of teaching mathe- 
matics at Tuscaloosa High School 
and getting his master’s, he 
“loaded his skiff with provisions 
and headed down the Black War- 
rior River for Demopolis, close 
to his hometown of Gallion’”” — a 
trip which lasted ten days due to 
the dam locks and a slow cur- 
rent. 

Rather than get into a nine- 
to-five working routine, however, 
he then decided to explore the 
West by hitching rides on avail- 
able trains and ‘‘working when 
hungry enough.’’ He says that 
he and his fellow “travelers’’ 
once got kicked-off a train in 
the middle of an Arizona desert. 

Following this year of travel 
and exploration, he went to work 
at an architectural firm, Wood, 
Donn, and Deming, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1916, however, 
health problems forced him to 
head for Denver and its thera- 
peutic mountain air. 

Here Mr. Collins found work 
with a French architect until he 
realized that he would have to 
give up bending over a drawing 
board every day. “It was the 
hardest decision of my life to 
face,” he recalls. ‘‘Ever since 
I could remember, I had wanted 
to be an architect.” 

While working as a hotel clerk 
in Denver, and attending an art 
school part-time, Mr. Collins 
met the girl he wanted to marry 
and realized that he would have 
to improve his health consider- 
ably, “‘before someone else got 
her. It was kill or cure!”’ 

_ “So I went to work as a cow- 
hand on a ranch in northeastern 
Colorado, Sandhill country, sage- 
brush, wind, and the air so clean 
a man could see forever. 


“For ten hours a day, I was 
in the saddle or on the end of 
a pitchfork or shovel. I ate like 
I'd never seen food before; slept 
like the dead. I was getting well 
and knew it!” 

Back in Denver, a lung spe- 
cialist pronounced Mr. Collins 
cured so he returned to his 
former hotel job and during free 
moments, he began using his in- 
terest in English and history to 
write ‘fairy stories based on 
German mythology, mixing in a 
little cowboy life.” 

In 1920, the same year he 
married, Mr. Collins completed 
a correspondence course in ad- 
vertising and soon found himself 
as the advertising manager of a 
furniture store — job he held for 
the next 35 years. 

His urge to write was. still 
strong, however, so he ‘“‘sneaked 
off’ to short story — lecture 
courses once a week. ‘‘The heart- 
break trail to successful fiction 
changed for me,” he writes, 
“when one of the students, born 
and raised on the range, advised 
me to write westerns; he, him- 
self, was selling steadily.’’ 

Authors like Zane Grey and 
William McLeod Raine now at- 
tracted Mr. Collins’ interest. ‘‘I 
turned myself loose,’’ he says, 
“finally making a’ sale at % cent 
per word.” 

During the depression, Mr. 
Collins feels these stories were 
a godsend. ‘‘At two cents a word, 
a 5,000 word story brought $100 
— as big then as a thousand now. 
I sold over 200 — but when the 
market began to slide, I decided 
to give full time to advertising.”’ 

He then joined a one-man ad 
agency, the Galen E. Broyles 
Co., which steadily expanded and, 
upon his retirement in 1956, Mr. 
Collins was executive vice pres- 
ident and part owner of Denver’s 
largest advertising agency. 

Labeling himself as _ the 
“tweedy type’’ who enjoys grow- 


‘43 Helen Krause Leslie of. St. 
' Petersburg, Flay “is now a 
member of the Inter-American 
Commission on Women, repre- 
senting all women in the Western 
Hemisphere. . 
Lawrence C. Norton has been 
promoted to colonel. He is now 
stationed in Albany, Ga. 
NEW ADDRESSES: William D. 
Barton, Jr., Stamford, Conn: 
Harold M. Wilson, Opelika: 
Grafton G. Smith, Birmingham. 


4) Dr. William M. Goode is 
now a full professor of 
music. He lives in Mansfield, 
Pa., and wonders if he has been 
Auburn’s youngest full-time in- 
structor. In the spring of 1945 
he was 19 and taught secretarial 
training courses in the School of 
Science and Literature after grad- 
uating from Auburn at 18 and go- 
ing in the Army. i 
Dr. Robert P. Knowles is 
one of six consultants named to 
the new Veterinary Medical Ad- 
visory Council of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons’ Anifiial Health Division. 
He practices small animal medi- 
cine in Miami, Fla., where he 
has been on the faculty of the 
University of Miami’s School of 
Medicine since 1959. He was 
(Continued on page 8) 


V aried Life 


ing roses as a hobby, Mr. Col- 
ins remembers Auburn when the 
“great oak trees roofed. the 
Streets of red sand.’’ In. an 
Alumnews mail interview: ques- 
tionnaire which he filled out in 
1952, he also wrote that he 
“hated’’ the town: marshal be- 
cause he arrested Mr. Collins 
once for riding a bicycle on the 
sidewalk. With the many bicycles 
in Auburn today (many of them 
still taking quick short-cuts on 
the sidewalks), Mr. Collins would 
feel right at home. 
s** 

Mr. Collins’ six brothers al+ 
so attended Auburn: the late: Rob- 
ert Walter Collins ’97; «. physi- 
cian and surgeon; the late Charles 
Wallace Collins ’99;/ lawyer“ and 
author and one! of the ‘founders’: 


of Bureau of the ‘Budget; ‘the: 
late Clyde Allen Collins 02, 
building contractor; the late 


Manly Allen Collins. 07, realtor; 
Littlebury Calhoun. Collifis. ’08, 
lawyer. and realtor *in  Washing-, 
ton, D. C,,.-and ‘the late Leonard 
Martin Collins‘’11 who, attended: 
Auburn for two» years (1912-14). 
before joining*the Army.:*!... 


Dabney O. Collins 
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Digging into State Historic Sites— 


Fledgling Archeology Program Gives Students New Look at History 


By KAYE LOVVORN 


The word dig has different connotations for dif- 
ferent people, but to an archeologist or an archeology 
student, it means exciting, exacting — and hard — work. 


Alabama is rich in archeological 
sites, but few of them have been 
explored, and most of those that 
have been explored have been 
done by outside people. However, 
that’s beginning to change. Au- 
burn began offering its first 
course in archeology last winter 
quarter when David Chase, di- 
rector of the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts, became 


a lecturer in archeology here. 
His students have received 
their introduction to  arche- 


ological digging at a site on the 
banks of the Tallapoosa River 
about 40 miles from Auburn. The 
site is believed to be the location 
of a large Creek Indian town, 
Atasi, which the Ge@éfrgia Militia 
destroyed on Nov. 29, 1819, in 
retaliation for a massacre of 
settlers at Ft. Mims in Baldwin 
County. 

To one who has never been on 
an archeological dig, but who is 
acquainted with farm life 15 years 
ago — before it became highly- 
mechanized — a trip to Atasi on 
a hot July day reminds one of 
nothing so much as going to the 
field to work. You go down field 
roads, past acres and acres of 
cotton, across a grassy strip of 
ground, and then follow a woods 
road until it ends in the midst 
of large trees. The strip of woods 
isn't wide, considerably less than 
100 ‘yards, hedged in on one side 
by the acres of cotton and on the 
other by a steep bank that leads 
down to the Tallapoosa River. 


Digging—Careful 
And Methodical 


A> ‘dig’ consists of just that 
— digging. However, it is not a 
matter of taking a pick axe or a 
bulldozer and plowing in. The 


digging that is done here is care- 
ful and methodical. 

Before: he takes the students 
to the field, Mr. Chase prepares 
them so they ‘‘will know there is 
more to it than just digging a 


hole in the ground.’’ On the trips, 
he teaches his students field tech- 
niques and how to map a site as 
well as how to dig. I got the 
special short course on the site, 
which Mr. Chase is more than 
glad to give any willing volun- 
teer: human labor may have be- 
come dispensable in many areas, 
but in archeology it is still the 
main tool. 


Locating A Site 


Before an archeologist begins 
to dig, he must decide where to 
dig. To the untrained eye, the 
site of Atasi looks like any spot 
of woods on a riverbank — except 
for the stakes in the ground at 
intervals and the large pits where 
the excavations have been going 
on. Mr. Chase says that arche- 
ologists ‘‘either pick a site out 
of a number of known sites such 
as Atasi, or we do reconnaissance 
work, walking down the river 
and finding sites. After we find 
a site we determine whether or 
not it is threatened by building, 


by urban expansion, interstate 
highways, etce., and_ establish 
priority needs. Having estab- 


lished priority, we choose a site 
for the season’s project.”’ 

To do his work, an arche- 
ologist needs “precision equip- 
ment and a crew. First you test 
a site to determine the best place 
to dig on it. A site is often buried 
under sand or artifacts have been 
shifted because of the present 
use of the site.”’ 

After an archeologist decides 
where he will dig, he ‘‘runs a 
grid control by setting up stakes 
every 10 feet — establishing a pro- 
ject framework for the map and 
for the artifact housing.” 

Once the site has been sur- 
veyed and mapped (and often pho- 
tographed), the archeologist is 
ready to really go to work and 
the digging begins. 

“The Atasi site,’ Mr. Chase 
says, “is one of the few large 


ON THE SITE — David Chase, lecturer in archeology anda director 
of the project to explore Fort Toulouse, surveys the site where work 


is now going on. 
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ON-THE-SPOT-LESSON—David Chase, (in the 
pit) assistant director of the exploration of the 
Fort Toulouse project, gives a group of students 


Creek sites still relatively in- 
tact,’ although a large part of it 
has been destroyed by cultivation. 
For instance, Mr. Chase knows 
that Atasi once included a great 
rotunda, ‘possibly some kind of 
religious structure,’’ which was 
described by Bartram in_ his 
Travels written in the 1700's. 
““Now there is nothing of the ro- 
tunda but a plowed field of cot- 
ton.”’ 


Collectors Wreck 
Site 


Collectors as well as arche- 
ologists hunt sites of Indian arti- 


facts, but the resemblance 
between the two groups ends with 
the hunt. The archeologists 


explore a site; collectors wreck it. 
Mr. Chase explains, ‘‘An arche- 
ologist digs for information and 
the collector digs for things. A lot 
of collectors are made to see the 
light, but once collectors get to 
a site and begin digging it up, it 
is destroyed forever.’’ 

Because of the destructive- 
ness of collectors, archeologists 
always work with the fear at their 
backs that a collector will find 
their site and destroy it before 
their work is complete. 

An archeologist such as Mr. 
Chase is a combination surveyor, 
philosopher, historian, photog- 
rapher, and ditch digger — but 
above all he’s a detective. In his 
detective work, the archeologist 
tries “‘to reconstruct the situa- 
tion as it existed perhaps a 1,000 
years ago. He wants to know: 


digging. 


Where were the houses? Where 
were the people buried? Where 
were the ceremonial mounds? Who 
were their visitors? What kind of 
houses did they live in? What kind 
of floors did those houses have?’’ 


Crew A Varied 
Lot Of Volunteers 


The crew of an archeological 
dig is often a varied lot — es- 
pecially when the archeologist 
must depend on volunteer help. 
At Atasi that Saturday were: An 
Auburn student, a future Auburn 
student, Mr. Chase, and three 
members of one family who belong 
to the Montgomery Archeological 
Association. Later in the day 
three more college students from 
Montgomery and a couple who 
belonged to the Archeological 
Association joined us. 

Initially there were enough of 
us to work on two plots; later 
two more were opened up. Each 
plot is about the length of a bed 
and about three-fourths as wide. 
Each is explored in levels, which 
are about a foot deep. Whatever 
artifacts come out of each level 
go into a brown paper bag, marked 
with the number of the plot and 
the level. Those artifacts found 
the nearest the top of the ground 
are the most recent. The further 
down you dig, the older the arti- 
facts you find. The _ oldest 
evidence that has been discovered 
at Atasi Mr. Chase says is “early 
woodland, which is about the time 
of Christ.”’ 

J. Fred Roush, a retired em- 


and Montgomery Archeology Society Members 
an on-the-spot short course 


in archeological 


ployee of the National Park Ser- 
vice, and I worked together on one 
plot digging at the second level. 
Our archeological exploration 
consisted of shoveling up the 
earth and sifting it through a 
large sieve made of coarse 
screen wire. As you shake the 
screen, the dirt falls out the bot- 
tom leaving the potsherds (pieces 
of broken pottery), the shells, 
the burned clay that has become 
brick, the slivers of animal bone, 
or whatever you may have un- 
earthed in that shovelful of dirt. 

If, as we were digging, we 
came to something that looked as 
if it might be a whole pot (from 
the number of sherds located 
close together), we called Mr. 
Chase who carefully dug around 
it with a trowel to expose the 
pieces and determine whether or 
not we had actually found a pot. 
(We never did that Saturday.) 

Even a novice soon learns to 
spot potsherds, charcoal, or the 
burned clay that the Indians used 
to put together their houses and 
that, when the houses were burned, 
was fired into a brick-like mate- 
rial. When we started to dig, all 
I saw was dirt. Later in the day 
I became proud of my new ability 
to recognize sherds and char- 
coal bits, and to decide that the 
pieces of hard rusty-looking mud 
were clay mortar which had once 
kept the wind out of an Indian 
home. 

At another plot nearby, Mrs. 


Roush — who turned out to be 
Auburn alumna Katherine (Kay) 
Brennan ’40 — and her mother 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WORKING THE SCREEN — Students take turns 
pushing the dirt through the screen during work 
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at Atasi. The boy holds the brown bag into which 
any ‘discoveries’ are put. 


Fledgling Archeology Program 


were busy. Mrs. Brennan, an 
unbelievably-active 82, donned 
white gloves and worked the 
screen with more _ proficiency 
than my much younger years and 
supposedly stronger arms and 
back would permit. 


Oldest Auburn 
Coed 


Mrs. Brennan, who proudly 
related that her children had 
gone to Auburn and now she was, 
undoubtedly holds the record as 
the oldest Auburn coed: She was 
enrolled in Mr. Chases continuing 
education course at Auburn Uni- 
versity in Montgomery. 

Once the digging for the day 
is over, all the artifacts must be 
washed and studied for whatever 
clues they yield to the life that 
went on at that site perhaps as 
long ago as 2,000 years. For in- 
Stance, an expert such as Mr. 
Chase, can look at the potsherds 
and know much about the people 
who used the pots and_ their 
habits. 

Since July, Mr. Chase has 
shifted most of his exploration 
energies away from Atasi and 
in October he began the exca- 
vation of Fort Toulouse, a French 
fort built at the juncture of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers in 
1717 and abandoned by the French 
in 1763. Before he began work 
on Atasi, Mr. Chase worked at 
Fort Mitchell in Russell County 
where the troops were based who 
attacked and destroyed Atasi. ’ 

However, Mr. Chase does con- 
tinue to carry his classes to 
Atasi for their field work be- 
cause Fort Toulouse is too far 
away. He would like to see Auburn 
very actively involved in arche- 
ological work with a full-time 
archeologist on the faculty, one 
or two trained crewmen to work 
with him, and the support for 
part-time and summer work by 
students. He thinks the ad- 
vantages for both Auburn and 
archeological studies would be 
many. 

Academic programs “mirror 
the institution,’’ he says. ‘‘Au- 
burn athletic prowess is well 
known and it’s good to be strong 
in athletics but Auburn ought 
to be building an academic repu- 
tation as well.’’ 
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Advantages For Auburn 


Among the advantages of Au- 
burn’s starting an archeological 
program (the only archeology 
course is now a three-hour elec- 
tive in the Department of So- 
ciology), is that Auburn is closer 
to many of the sites than other 
colleges, although teams from 
The University of Florida and 
from The University of Georgia 
have come into the state to do 
explorations. Smaller colleges 
which may be interested in 
archeology don’t have the 
facilities or the ability to back 
a program. In addition, Mr. 
Chase has found the Auburn stu- 
dent response “very gratifying. 
The students are motivated. I 
have found wholehearted parti- 
cipation in the classroom and in 
the field.”” And, Mr. Chase points 
out, some of those students from 
his first class last winter still 
come out on weekends to help 
him dig. 

But as he talks, one feels 
Mr. Chase’s desire to see Auburn 
involved in the archeological 
work is not solely because of 
prestige that such work would 
bring to Auburn, but because of 
the knowledge that ‘‘within a hun- 
dred years all the big sites will 
be gone. With dams being built, 
super highways going through, 
shopping centers going up and 
housing developments spreading 
rapidly, many of the big sites will 
be destroyed. It’s important to 
save them while we can. The big 
problem is money. Where do you 
get the money?” 

Mr. Chase has detailed esti- 
mates for the cost of the first 
three years of operation for a 
program in archeology and arche- 
ological field exploration. The 
total cost would be about $150,- 
000. 

With that amount of money, 
Mr. Chase says Auburn could be 
identified “‘with the first scien- 
tific effort to recover evidence 
of both historic and prehistoric 
Indian cultural data from Central 
Alabama where no such work has 
been done before. In addition 
“students in anthropology, his- 
tory, and the natural sciences 
would have an opportunity to 
participate in the practical as- 


pects of data recovery, analysis, 
and restoration.”’ 

A third advantage would be 
that “artifacts and other remains 
could represent both the nucleus 
for organized displays on the 
campus and other reference arti- 
facts, maps, and field notes would 
serve as a _ unique resource 
for both graduate and undergrad- 


uate students in history,  so- 
ciology, anthropology, and the 
natural sciences.”’ 
Museum Would 
Let Archeologists 
Share Knowledge 
The archeologist seeks _in- 


formation with his explorations, 
but then he wants to pass it along. 
A’ museum would be the means 
to do so. Dr. Eugene Griess- 
man, Alumni Professor and Head 
of the Sociology Department, is 
particularly enthusiastic about 
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Mr. Chase (in 
checks potsherds found at the first level of one of 


elected a Founding Fellow of the 
American College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in 1966. In 1968 the 
Florida State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association named him Vet- 
erinarian of the Year. 


Clifford A. Webb, Jr., is now 
with the government’s Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s Re- 
gion IV Enforcement Division. 
He and his wife Elaine Hill °46 
live in Atlanta, Ga. 


Dr. Walter O. Young now 
lives in Swainsboro, Ga. 


‘A5 Col. Donald I. Hackney 
lives in Savannah, Ga. 

‘ 46 A. Lucille Golightly has 
joined Virginia Tech’s Col- 

lege of Home Economics as an in- 

structor in clothing, textiles, and 

related art. She has a Ph.D. pend- 

ing from Utah State University. 


‘A Jerre L. Pearson, chair- 
man of the board of Sea- 
brook Foods, Inc., in Montezuma, 


(Continued on page 9) 


the idea of a museum. The idea 
of having a museum at Auburn 
may sound strange and new, but 
before the turn of the century 
Auburn had a museum. It was 
housed in the Old Main Building 
which burned in the late 1800’s, 
and the fire destroyed the 
museum as well. When Samford 
Hall was built the museum was 
not included. 

Dr. Greissman has in mind 
a museum that would house “‘In- 
dian artifacts as well as imple- 
ments of other societies, for 
instance, items representing the 
technology of the Colonial Period 
could be housed there.” __ 

Such a museum on the Auburn 
campus could make ‘‘a vital con- 
tribution to education at Au- 
burn,’’ Dr. Griessman believes, 
because ‘‘it would show living 
history.” It is an auspicious 
time to set up such a museum 
at Auburn, Dr. Griessman points 
out, because Auburn currently 
has two. well-trained museum 
people on its. faculty in other 
capacities who could provide the 
leadership for such a museum. 
“David [Chase] is a_ trained 
museum director. David Lewis, 
who is a Hudson Professor in 
Engineering was with a museum 
in Delaware that had to do with 
technology before he came to 
Auburn. Here we have — already 
on the staff — two experts.” 

Dr. Griessman pointed out 
that Auburn, like no other in- 
stitution in the state has an op- 
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the pits at Atas 


i while his fellow diggers take 4 
brief rest before picking up the shovels again. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS — 


portunity to get information about 
archeological sites: ‘‘As far as 
I know there has never been any 
systematic survey of the arche- 
ological sites of Alabama. Auburn 
University*chrough the Extension 
Service has personnel in every 
county in the state, and if we had 
the funds to make such a survey, 
Extension agents and others could 
be excellent resource people for 
a person (an expert) working up a 
systematic archeological survey 
of the state. Then: archeologists 
could go about a systematic way 
for developing promising sites.” 
But that, Dr. Griessman feels, 
“is looking toward the future. 
in the meantime we need a 
museum and we need a curator.”’ 


RESTORED BOWL — This In- 
dian bow! has been restored from 
pottery fragments discovered at 
Fort Mitchell in Russell County 
where Mr. Chase worked until 
April. 


Bie Pc 


Ga., has been elected to the South- 
eastern Advisory Board of Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
He, his wife Betty, and three 
children live in Montezuma where 
he is also a director of the Mon- 
tezuma Banking Co., and the 
Lionel Corp. 


‘AB Ben P. Dilworth of Mont- 

gomery is one of 28 peo- 
ple to receive the Future Farm- 
ers of America’ Distinguished 
Service Award at the 45th Na- 
tional FFA Convention in Kansas 
City, Mo. He is branch direc- 
tor of the program services 
branch of the Vocational-Tech- 
nical and Higher Education Di- 
vision of the Alabama State De- 


partment of Education. 
‘49 Paul C. Land, consulting 
engineer to the Air Force, 
recently received the Air Force 
Commendation Medal for Meri- 
torious Service in the area of 
family housing. He @nd his fam- 
ily live in Fairfax County, Va. 


Robert W. Hodgkins has 
moved from Bloomington, TIIl1., 
to Birmingham. 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. 


Moore (Marylyn Vaughn ’50) now 
live in Rome, Ga., where he is 
vice president of Romespun, Inc. 


Tennis Credited 
With Saving Lungs 


Clyde W. Jones ’38 credits 
tennis with saving his lungs and 
adding a new source of fun to 
his life. Warned by his doctors 
that curing his emphysema called 
for stopping smoking (he was a 
2\2-to-3-packs-a-day man) and 
starting vigorous exercise, Mr. 
Jones managed to quit smoking 
and went practically from a hos- 
pital bed to jogging, but that 
wasn’t much fun so he switched 
to tennis. Although he never had 
lessons he found himself getting 
better and better at it and now 
he’s a one-man campaign for the 
fun and health that tennis can 
bring to life. 

Mr. Jones has four trophies 
to prove that starting late is no 
handicap to being good and he also 
has a silver bowl from Sports 
Illustrated which has _ featured 
him in January as one of its 
unusual tennis personalities. 

Mr. Jones finds that he can 
beat many younger tennis play- 
ers who have had _ professional 
coaching and he can win tourna- 
ments where endurance is not a 
main factor — he just can’t hold 
out as long as the younger fel- 
lows. 

The temperature in Daleville, 
where Mr. Jones is in research 
with Northrop Worldwide Avia- 
tion at nearby Ft. Rucker, is 
warm enough so that he can play 
tennis year round. He averages 
playing twice a week for 14 to 
3 hours. He also has served as 
president of the local PTA for 
three terms and has received a 
special award from them. 

Mr. Jones has seven grown 
children and spends some of his 
time teaching tennis to grand- 
children and youngsters at Dale- 
ville High — and he never mis- 
ses an Auburn ballgame. 

He talks enthusiastically 
about the fun he has with ten- 
nis, but the most important thing 
Mr. Jones has received from 
his tennis playing is health — he 
no longer has any emphysema 
Symptoms. 
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‘50 Bruce L. Peak, Jr., is 
new president of the E. T. 
Rugg division of A-T-O Inc. Be- 
fore becoming president at Rugg, 
Mr. Peak was executive vice 
president of Southland Mower 
Co. in Selma. Rugg builds lawn- 
mowers and related equipment 
as well as garden tractors. Its 
main office is in Newark, Ohio. 
Tomlin P. Kendrick has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
He is now stationed at Sturbridge, 
Mass. 
Malcolm L. Campbell is gen- 
eral commercial manager with 
Southern Bell in Miami, Fla. 


5] Wilbur J. King is now dis- 
trict conservationist in 
Birmingham. 

Herbert F. McQueen is new 
general manager of the Chatta- 
nooga Works of Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc. He will be respon- 
sible for areas involving steam 
supply systems and high-grade 
stainless steel tubing. He joined 
Combustion in 1966. In 1971 he 
became director of boiler and 
nuclear operations. He, his wife 
Vivian, and three daughters live 
in Lookout: Mountain, Tenn. 

Frederick C. Hahn, Jr., re- 
cently completed the final phase 
of Command and General Staff 
Officer Course at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. A reserve lieutenant 
colonel, Mr. Hahn is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Lin- 
coln Metals Corp., a subsidiary 
of Royal Brass Mfg. Co. He and 
his wife, Martha, live in Talla- 
dega. 

Clarence B. Grund, Jr., has 
been elected an assistant vice 
president of Southern Services 
in Birmingham. He was _ pre- 
viously manager of the rate de- 
partment of the company. He is 
a registered professional en- 


Alumni In The News— 


Kelly 


Hayman 
Col. William P. Hayman, 
D.V.M., °45 will be celebrating 


a personal silver anniversary 
this year when the Air Force 
observes its 25th year as .a 
separate military service. He is 
among the men and women who 
have served a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the youngest of the na- 
tion’s three primary armed 
forces. Dr. Hayman recently com- 
pleted a two-year tour of 
duty as veterinary and food ser- 
vices inspector with the Air Force 
Inspection and _ Safety Center 
at Norton AFB, Calif. He has 
been reassigned as command vet- 
erinarian at Aerospace Defense 
Command at Ent AFB, Colo. He 
and his wife Maude have two 
daughters, Carol, 19, and Diana, 
16. 

Hugh David Kelly °53 of Tal- 
ladega is now a field underwrite: 
for Mutual Life Insurance of New 
York. Mr. Kelly recently com- 
pleted a MONY school in Birm- 
ingham which is part of the com- 
pany’s continuing education for 
its representatives in life, health 
and group insurance. 
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gineer in Alabama and Mississip- 


pi. 


been 


‘5 J. W. Dennis has 
He 


promoted to colonel. 
now lives in Dayton, Ohio. 
‘BA Allan L. Parks, who re- 

cently returned from a 
year’s classified tour in South- 
east Asia, has been promoted to 
colonel in the Air Force and as- 
signed to Seymour Johnson AFB, 
in Goldsboro, N. C. 


Lt. Col. Sam P. Stewart is 
now stationed at Eglin AFB, Fla. 


‘55 Joe Stone has moved back 

to Alabama and joined with 
his father and his brother to 
form Stone Piano Co. in the Clo- 
verland Shopping Center in Mont- 
gomery. He and his wife have 
three children, two sons and a 
daughter. 

Maj. George M. Anderson is 
attached to the Air Force ROTC 
office at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. 


‘D6 Thomas E. (Tack) Edmund- 
son became corporate di- 
rector of industrial and person- 
nel of Highlander, Ltd., in Mor- 
gantown, N. C., on July 24. 
Sheldon L. Morgan is new 
director of industrial develop- 
ment for Merchants National Bank 
of Mobile. He had _ been 
Mobile Area Chamber of Com- 
merce Manager of Industrial De- 
velopment. He and his wife Joyce 
have four children: Ann, Jane, 
Jack, and Steven. 


‘57 Dr. Sam W. McCalla is 
now practicing in Green- 
ville, S.C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Brown 
(Nancy Anne Funderburk) now 
live in Lithia Springs, Ga. Bob 
teaches in the Psychology De- 
partment of Georgia State Uni- 
versity in Atlanta after receiving 
his Ph.D. in psychology at the 
State University of New York at 
Albany. 

Shirley C. Salter is now Mrs. 
Robert P. Shields and lives in 
Auburn. 

Dorothy M. Earnest is now 
Mrs. O’Neal Duffey and lives in 
Tampa, Fla. 

BORN: A daughter, Jennifer 
Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Barefield of Newville, Ala., on 
Aug. 17. 


‘58 Joe Broadwater has_ re- 

turned to Alabama - after 
living in McLean, Va., Vientian, 
Laos, and Lima, Peru, where he 
worked with the government. He 
and his family now live in Ath- 
ens. 

Harold L. Mathews received 
a Ph.D. in agronomy from Penn 
State on Sept. 16. 

Dr. W. R. Klemm, associate 
professor of biology at Texas 
A & M, came to Auburn Oct. 12- 
13 as a visiting scientist spon- 
sored by the Graduate School. 
His visit was co-sponsored by 
the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine and the Department of Psy- 
chology, and while he was on 
campus he consulted with stu- 
dents and faculty in those areas 
as well as giving a public lec- 
ture. 


‘59 William Hooper, Jr.,_ is 

now a practicing attorney 
in Oxford, Miss. He had been 
associated with NASA in Hunts- 
ville, TRW Systems in Los An- 
geles, Calif.; and Litton Industry 
in Pascagoula, Miss. He and his 


A SUCCESS STORY — Clyde Jones ’38 credits tennis with saving his 
lungs and adding a new source of fun to his life. Warned by doctors 
to quit smoking and start a vigorous exercise program, he ended up 
playing tennis. And his tennis-playing has brought him trophies and 


awards as well as health. 


wife Mary Ann (Bootsie) have 
three children: William, III, Pey- 
ton, and Katie. 

Carolyn A. Brown is now 
Mrs. Carolyn Brown Baugus and 
lives in Atlanta, Ga. 

‘60 Dr. and Mrs. Stan Nemec 

(Violet Farrington) are now 
in Orlando, Fla. Dr. Nemec, a 
plant pathologist with USDA, was 
transferred from the Small 
Fruits Station in Carbondale, IIl., 
to the Citrus Research Station 
in Orlando. 

Sandra Hanley Harris recent- 
ly earned the A.M. in English 
from Old Dominion University 
and is now teaching English at 
Tidewater Community College at 
the Virginia Beach campus. 

Joe A. Benson, Jr., is now 
district manager with Stran Steel 
Corp. He, his wife Doris, and 
two sons, Trey and Jeff, live in 
Lexington, Ky. 


Jane Wade Benouis is now in 


Honolulu where her husband is 
teaching in the European 
Language Department at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. She would like 
to hear from her Auburn friends 
and other alumni in the area. 

James C. Gibson, Jr.,  re- 
ceived an M.Ed. in counseling and 
guidance from Central State Uni- 
versity in Edmond, Okla., on July 
30. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gar- 
rett (Nancy Carr ’59) live in 
Fairfax, Va., and Mr. Garrett 
works for the FAA in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gus Symmes Coats, P.E., is 
now district representative for 
Betz in Greenville, S. C. 

BORN: A daughter, Natalie 
Marilyn, to Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Hayes on Sept. 20 in Newport 
News, Va. 

A daughter, Rebecca Susan, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Billy J. Haw- 


. 74. Mr. Hawkins is district man- 


kins (Charlene Hays) on Feb. 1. 
She joins big brother, Charles, 


ager for DeKalb Agriculture Re- 
search in the poultry division in 
Alabama and North Florida. 


4 1 Van B. Owens is_ sales 
representative with the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Co. in Moultrie, Ga. 
Whitwell N. Middleton is now 
director of engineering for 
Genesco, Inc., in the company’s 
footwear division in Nashville, 
Tenn. Prior to his promotion, 
Mr. Middleton was division in- 
dustrial engineer. He and his 
wife Rosalie have three sons. 
Maj. Ray Groover, Jr., is 
presently chief of radiology at 


Homestead, Fla. He, his wife, 
Betty Underwood, and daugh- 
ters, Wendy, 6, and Kim, 4, 


were previously stationed in San 
Antonio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Grable, 
Jr., (Madge Richardson) are now 
living in Rockville, Md. Mr. Gra- 
ble is senior planning engineer 
with Bechtel Corp. in Gaithers- 
burg, Md. 

MARRIED: Mary T. Beckett 
is now Mrs. J. Winston Aber- 
nathy and lives in Riverdale, 
Ga. 

Connie K. Hall is now Mrs. 
Willie Leverett and lives in San- 
dersville, Ga. 

BORN: A_ son, Christopher 
Thomas, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
H. Weidenbach (Lynda Kay Kirk- 
patrick °64) of Decatur, Ga., on 
Sept. 15. He joins big brother, 
Michael, three. Mr. Weidenbach 
works in the division of planning 
and evaluation services of the 
Georgia State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

A son, David Dupree Jr., to 
Mr. and Mrs. David D. Martin on 
Sept. 30. 
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DISTINGUISHED — Harry M. Burns ’40, right, received the Auburn 


University Engineering Alumni 


Advisory Council’s Distinguished 


Auburn Engineer Award at the Alumni Association luncheon on Home- 
coming. Billy Land, president of the group, made the presentation. 
Mr. Burns has spent his entire career with Stockham Valves and 


Fittings, Inc., in Birmingham. 
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‘6 Dallas A. Hurston is now 

assistant director of taxes 
for the Coca-Cola Co., in Atlan- 
ta. Prior to his recent promotion, 
he worked as manager of special 
projects in the corporate tax de- 
partment. 

K. Scott Charlton has formed 
a partnership, Rood & Charlton, 
for the practice of law in Tampa, 
Fla. 

William R. Haffner, Jr., re- 
cently transferred from Besse- 
mer to Portsmouth, Va., where 
he is assistant store manager 
of Sears, Roebuck, & Co. He and 
his wife, Patsy Lowe, have two 
sons, Erick, 7, and Jason, 3. 

Maj. John A. Reichley _re- 
cently became public informa- 
tion officer in the Information 
Office at Ft. George G. Meade, 
Md. He was last stationed in 
Jacksonville where he received 
an M.B.A. 

Monroe Edward Womble, Jr., 
received the Ph.D. in instrumen- 
tation from M.I.T. in September. 
He is now a principal engineer 
with the M.I.T. Charles Stark 
Draper Laboratory in Cambridge, 
Mass., where he is _ project 
manager and technical director of 
a computerized  electrocardio- 
gram classification research ef- 
fort. He and his wife, Jackie, 
and daughter, Cheryl, 8, live in 
Arlington, Mass. 

William G. McKnight is now 
a state assistant attorney general 
in Montgomery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Phil- 
lips, Jr., (Ann Risher) are now 
in Camden, S. C., where Bob 
was transferred by DuPont. They 
were formerly in Marinsville, 
Va. 

Dr. James A. Gibbs is re- 
gional manager for Kerr-McGee 
Chemical Corp. in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Thomas J. Stone, Jr., is now 
superintendent of the Georgia 
Power Company’s Macon dis- 
trict in Macon, Ga. 

Louie Rutland, an attorney in 
Union Springs, was recently elec- 
ted president of the Exchange 
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Club. He and his wife, Judy, have 
a daughter, 7, and a son, 4. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Kel- 
ley Ann by Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
D. Bullard (Kay Harris ’64) of 
Rockmant, Ga. She was born on 
May 28. Allen is now associated 
with the Freeman Harris Funeral 
Home. 

BORN: A son, Jeffrey John, 
to Mr. and Mrs. John B. Swit- 
zer, on Sept. 8. They live in 
Huntsville where he is a senior 
project engineer with the U. S. 
Army Missile Command. . . 

A son, Michael Shipley, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Maret 
(Sarah Shipley) on June 21. He 
joins brother David, 2'2. They live 
in Dalton, Ga. 


f Dr. Thomas A. Smith, Jr., 
is with the Psychology De- 
partment at Jacksonville State 
University in Jacksonville, Ala. 
William C. (Sonny) Kent re- 
cently moved back to Atlanta 
where he is with The Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. He and his wife, 
Barbara Asbury ‘65, have two 
children: Kelly, 4, and Stacy, 2. 
Maj. John R. Jeffers has 
completed the Army Medical De- 
partment Officer Basic Course at 
the Medical Field Service School 
at Brooke Army Medical Center, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

W. Terry Taylor has re- 
ceived a President’s Award for 
performance with his job with 
H. B. Maynard & Co., a sub- 
Sidiary of Planning Research 
Corp. He received the award 
for his work on the industrial 
engineering and cost reduction 
assignment at Tower Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., in Burlington, N.C. 
He is a senior management con- 
sultant with H. B. Maynard and 
lives near Charlotte, N. C. 

BORN: A son, Ronald Craig, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ronald W. 
Cater of Hueytown on Jan. 17. 
He joins Chris, 4, and Cissy, 2. . . 
A son, Michael Shane, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ronald H. Smith of Auburn 
on Sept. 22. Shane joins sister 
Melanie, 3. 


In Memoriam 705 through ’71 


Henry H. Thornton ‘05 of 
Talladega died on Sept. 23, 1971, 
according to information re- 
ceived in the Alumni Office. Sur- 
vivors include Ms. Irene H. 
Thornton of Talladega. 

ss 
James Lister Skinner ‘08 of 


Memphis, Tenn., died in Septem- 
ber from a brain injury suffered 
in a fall. Mr. Skinner was a for- 
mer director of William R. Moore 
School of Technology. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Lucille 
Allen Skinner of Memphis; two 
sons, James L. Skinner, Jr., of 
Atlanta and C. Allen Skinner of 
Dallas; two daughters, Mrs. Oli- 
ver C. Anderson of Germantown, 
Tenn., and Mrs. J. Staley Willi- 
ford, Jr., of Memphis; a _ twin 
brother, O. C. Skinner ‘08 of 
Highlands, N. C.; a sister, Mrs. 
E. R. Kellersberger of Mel- 
bourne Beach, Fla.; 16 grandchil- 
dren and 8 great-grandchildren. 


ee * 


Oswill McGee Cummings ‘10 
of Tuscaloosa died Oct. 16. Mr. 
Cummings was the founder of 
Cummings Trucking Co. in Tus- 
caloosa. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Carrie Cummings; a 
daughter, Mrs. Caroline Cum- 
mings Seeley, both of Tuscaloosa; 
two sons, Lewis Cummings of 
Birmingham and O. M. Cummings, 
Jr., of Tuscaloosa; a_ sister, 
Mrs. Minnie Griffin of Monte- 
vallo; and five grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


eee 


Dr. Charles A. Harris ’15 
died on June 22 at his home in 
Columbia, Miss. Dr. Harris was 
a retired druggist, formerly co- 
owner with his brother, C. K. 
Harris, of the Harris Drug Co. 
in Columbia. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. C. A. Harris of 
Columbia, and three sisters. 


*** 


Dr. Browne Garrison Linder 
23 of Birmingham died on Oct. 
12 at a local hospital. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Katherine 

keke 

Dr. Browne Garrison Linder 
23 of Birmingham died on Oct. 
12 at a local hospital. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Katherine 
Chester Linder; a son Browne 
G. Linder, Jr., both of Birming- 
ham; a daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Edward DeGue; and three grand- 
children, all of St. Louis, Mo. 

ea 

Gustavus A. Orum ’24 of Mid- 
way is deceased according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni 
Office. 

eke 

John Warren McPherson, Sr., 
'25 of Roanoke died on Sept. 25. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Margie McPherson of Roanoke; 
one son, Warren McPherson, Jr., 
of Raleigh, N. C.; one brother, 
Wilton B. McPherson of Mont- 
gomery; one sister, Mrs. W. E. 
McNutty, Jr., of Columbia, S.C.; 
and two grandchildren. 

ee * 

Lt. Col. Roderick J. Mathews 
29 died on July 3 in Arcadia, 
Calif., according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 

eee 

E. Allan Rowe ’30 of Birm- 
ingham died on May 30 accord- 


ing to information received in 
the Alumni Office. 
*e* 


Inez Shepard Archer '31 died 


in 1969 according to informa- 


tion received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. She is survived by four 
children; her mother, Mrs. R. C. 
Shepard, Sr.; two sisters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Woodruff ‘29 and 
Mrs. Grace S. Prince °34, and 
nieces and nephews. 
ss 
Phillip Appleby °32 of Mary- 
ville, Tenn., died on July 15 ac- 
cording to information received 
in the Alumni Office. 
see 
Thomas E. Curtis '33 of Cen- 
tralia, Mo., died on Aug. 2. Mr. 
Curtis was a retired A. B. Chance 
Co. engineer in Centralia. He 
joined Chance in 1954, spent 12 


years as a chief engineer, and 
was consulting engineer from 
1966 until he retired in 1970. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Mabel Curtis; his mother, Mrs. 


Evalina Lawrence, both of Cen- 
tralia; a sister, Mrs. Grace Pot- 


ter; four brothers, Arthur Cur- 
tis, David Curtis, Irwin Curtis, 
and Robert Curtis, all of Fair- 


hope; and a nephew, John P. 


Bigger of Atlanta. 

see 
Judson Franklin Webb, Jr., 
34 died in September in Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Webb worked for 
the Alabama Power Co. for 36 
years and was superintendent of 
distribution and transmission be- 


fore his retirement in 1971. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Judson F. Webb, Jr., of Birm- 


ingham; a daughter, Mrs. James 
C. Michels of Louisville, Ky.; 
two sons, Lawrence Schmitt 
Webb of Birmingham and Judson 
F. Webb, III, of Tuscaloosa; his 
mother, Mrs. J. F. Webb, Sr.; 
and a sister, Mrs. Stanley Knecht, 
both of Birmingham. 
eee 

Floyd K. Agee ’35 of Athens 
died Oct. 22. Mr. Agee, a Lime- 
stone County extension service 
chairman for the last 25 years, 
was named one of the four out- 
standing county agents in Ala- 
bama a few years ago. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Floyd 
Agee of Athens, and five chil- 
dren. 

eke 

Emmett Cooper, Jr., ‘36 of 
Columbia, S. C., died on Sept. 
13 of a heart attack. Mr. Cooper 
had been a pharmacist for the 
past nine years at Richland Mem- 
orial Hospital in Columbia. 
Survivors are his wife, Mrs. 
Frances Emily Brooker Cooper 
of Columbia; a son, Emmett O’- 
Donnell Cooper; a daughter, Miss 
Frances Emily Cooper; his moth- 
er, Mrs. Emmett Cooper of Col- 
lege Park, Ga.; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Miriam C. Barlow of Col- 
lege Park, Ga., and Mrs. D. R. 
Tague of Ft. Knox, Ky. 

*** 

Robert L. White °44 of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is deceased accord- 
ing to information received in the 
Alumni Office. 

eek 

Jose Luis Soler-Ortiz, 
D.V.M., ’47 of Cabo Rojo, Puer- 
to Rico is deceased according 
to information received in the 
Alumni Office. 

ek 

Joe Norris Horsley ’50 of 
Demopolis died on May 8. Sur- 
vivors include his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grafton Horsley of 
Birmingham. 

. es 

John E. Norwood ’50 of Tus- 
cumbia was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on June 18. Sur- 
vivors include his parents, Mr. 


and Mrs. W. L. Norwood of Tus- 


cumbia. 
*=** 


William Howard ’50 of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is deceased accord- 


ing to information received in 
the Alumni Office. 
s** 


Joann Newman Middleton ’55 
died on Dec. 12, 1971, in Selma 
after a prolonged illness. She 
worked as a laboratory tech- 
nologist with the State Depart- 
ment of Health in Selma. Sur- 
vivors include her husband, 
Thomas P. Middleton ’51, now 
living in Sardis; two daughters: 
and a brother-in-law, Wil! Mid- 
dleton ’33 of Wenonah, N. J. 


eee 


Felda Gentry James ‘55 of 
Tuskegee died in a Mobile hos- 
pital on Sept. 7 after an extended 
illness. She TS* survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Linda Lee James 
Counts °56; and two grandsons, 
all of Mobile. 


Capt. Charles S. Mead ’57 of 
Pensacola, Fla., died in April of 
1970 according to information re- 
ceived in the Alumni Office. 


*k* 


Lottie Goodson Sparks °59 of 
Phenix City is deceased accord- 
ing to information received in the 


Alumni Office. 
san 


Maj. Kenneth P. Brown, Jr., 
61 of Mobile died on July 18 of 
leukemia after an illness of one 
and one-half years. Maj. Brown 
served two terms in Vietnam and 
had received two Bronze Stars, 
the Army Commendation Medal, 
and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Survivors. include two 
children, Deanne and Timothy; 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Brown; 
and a brother, Dr. L. Franklin 
Brown ’68 of Mobile. 

ek *E 

Dr. Elliot M. Glass ’63 of 
Miami, Fla., died on Sept. 19. 
Survivors include his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Glass of 
Miami. 

xe 

Kenneth S. Kirkwood, Jr., '67 
of Moultrie, Ga:, was killed ac- 
cidentally on Aug. 19 by electric 
shock while doing repair work 
on his automobile. Mr. Kirkwood 
was a contractor in Moultrie. 
His mother, Mrs. K. S. Kirkwood, 
is on the business office staff 
at AU. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Gloria Kirkwood of 
Moultrie; a daughter and two 
stepsons; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. K. S. Kirkwood of Gold 
Hill; a _ sister, Mrs. Nancy 
Singleton ’70 of St. Paul, Neb., 
a brother, Everett Kirkwood of 
Eufaula; and a grandmother, Mrs. 


Stella Pozorski of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
* ke & 
Capt. Thomas O’Neal Zorn, 


Jr., 68 died in Vietnam on Sept. 
17, Capt. Zorn, a pilot, was shot 
down and declared missing in ac- 
tion, but has since been declared 
dead. Survivors include his par- 


ents, Mr. and Mrs. T. O’Neal 
Zorn of Waycross, Ga. 
** + 


Frank David Williams, Jr., 
‘71 of Hatchechubbee was killed 
in an automobile accident on July 
25. Survivors include his wife, 
Marian Parkman Williams ’72, 
and a daughter, Julie Elizabeth, 
10 months old. Mrs. Williams 
and Julie are now in Seale. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


An Intriguing Approach— 


Readers Theatre Launches New Season 


By SUSAN BURKET ’73 


The most recent form of theatre to come to Au- 


burn, the Reader’s Theatre offers 
unusual experience with poetry, 
other literature not meant for 


the stage. Directed by Dr. Ro- 
bert Overstreet, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, the Theatre 
opened this year’s season on 
Oct. 25 with ‘“‘Gwendolyn Brooks 
is Black and Beautiful.’’ The 
three-day program included 
poetry readings by Ms. Brooks, 
poet laureate of Illinois and a 
Pulitzer Prize winner, and stu- 
dent presentations of 14 of her 
short poems from A Street in 
Bronzeville, and the long poem, 
“In the Mecca.” 

“Our programs,’ said Dr. 
Overstreet, “stress — illumina- 
tion of literature+through the hu- 
man voice — and therefore con- 
centrate on sound as the most 
important element in \the_ pro- 
ductions. Everything else is 
played down. Our purpose is to 
recreate the literature we are 
repsenting in the minds of our 
audience instead of involving them 
in sets and action.”’ 

Dr. Overstreet’s qualifica- 
tions for Reader’s Theatre di- 
rection include degrees in Eng- 
lish, Theatre, and speech and 
experience as an acting coach 
and play director. ‘‘But in regu- 
lar theatre,” he said, ‘before 
long I felt very limited by the 
play scripts — so I gradually 
moved away from acting to read- 
ing.” 

Using oral interpretation tech- 
niques of voice control and facial 
expression with a ‘minimum of 
movement, costuming and scen- 
ery and a maximum of sugges- 
tion and interpretation,” the read- 
ers present an in-depth look at 
a literary work, Dr. Overstreet 
commented that the participants 
in a Reader’s Theatre produc- 
tion study a work of literature 
in “greater depth than they 


its audiences an 
short stories, and 


probably will at any other time.’’ 
“The students presenting ‘In 


the Mecca,’ for instance,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘know that poem inside 
and out. One of the. most 
gratifying things to me about 


this program is to see the stu- 
dents so excited over their per- 
formance of literature. 

“Therefore Reader’s Theatre 
and interpretation involve an 
in-depth oral study of literature. 
We provide experiences with litera- 
ture and _ techniques’ which 
allow each performer to become 
a better silent reader for the 
rest of his life.” 

Proving once again that one 
doesn’t have to be an English 
major to appreciate literature, 
performers in Reader’s Theatre 
come from many different cur- 
ricula, even biology and _physi- 
cal education. Many of the parti- 
cipants, however, are English 
and speech majors. 


Creative Outlet 


Requiring no previous train- 
ing and always open to newcom- 
ers, the Reader’s Theatre pro- 
vides a creative outlet for the 
performers. ‘‘They just have to 
be interested,’ remarked Dr. 
Overstreet with a smile, ‘‘but 
we can always appreciate a lit- 
tle talent!”’ 

He added that the talents of 
the performers thus far have been 
of high calibre and that some 
students continue to participate 
quarter after quarter. In prepara- 
tion for a performance, more 


time is spent reading and dis- 
cussing the meanings and inter- 
pretations of lines than on acting 


and blocking (planned movements 
on stage). 

“T prefer Reader’s Theatre to 
the stage because it allows so 
much more freedom,’’ said Dr. 
Overstreet. ‘“‘One definite advant- 
age is that we’re not confined 
to any given stage techniques — 
and it’s intriguing to search for 
the best effect.’’ 

Visitors to an oral interpreta- 
tion program often expect to see a 
performer sitting on stage hold- 
ing a book. According to Dr. 
Overstreet, this book-holding was 
originally meant to remind the 
audience that a literary work 
was being presented. 

“However,” he said, ‘I’m not 
so sure the audience needs that 
reminder any more.” 

Therefore the programs often 
differ in method of presentation. 
Although “In the Mecca’’ was 
suited to movement and minimal 


_ costuming, Eudora Welty’s short 


story “The Wild Net,’ presented 
on Nov. 16-17, was read by in- 
formally dressed performers seat- 
ed on high stools with their 
scripts. Another more ‘‘actable’’ 
Welty story, ‘‘Why I Live at the 
P. O.,” included some move- 
ments on stage by the perform- 
ers. 

Dr. Overstreet says the kind 
of show generally shapes the au- 
dience. ‘“‘We have some regular 
English and speech faculty and 
students — but we never have as 
many people as I want. I want 
the theatre to overflow!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Considering the estimate made 
by Northwestern University that 
a potential theatre audience in a 
small community is 2 per cent, 
and even less for a Reader’s 
Theatre, Auburn’s program does 
quite well. Cast members also 
draw their friends to the small 
theatre which seats 148 persons. 

Jayne Rushin, graduate teach- 
ing assistant in speech and co- 
director of the Eudora Welty 
program, remarked “I believe 
that we have our faithful follow- 
ers and that once someone comes 
to a Reader’s Theatre perform- 
ance, chances are good that they’ll 
come again.’’ She also noted 
that the present auditorium in 
Haley Center was_ specifically 


designed as a Reader’s Theatre 


and is therefore well suited for 
the performances. Dr. Over- 
street agrees that the auditorium 
is a ‘‘very pleasant workable room 
with good acoustics.” 


Program Also 
Brings Speakers 


Supported solely by the Speech 


“BLACK IS BEAUTIFUL” — Ms. Gwendolyn Brooks, poet laureate 
of Illinois, presented some of her poetry at Auburn last month and saw 


Auburn students perform her work, ‘‘In the Mecca,”’ 
eyes. “It makes me like the poem better to see it come to life,’’ 


with tears in her 
she 


said. Dr. Overstreet, who felt very honored at such a gracious com- 
ment, called the emotional reaction of both Ms. Brooks and the 
student performers a ‘‘teacher’s dream.’”’ (Photo By R. C. Dennis) 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


‘65 Lt. Cdr. Eugene Q. Neely, 
III, now lives in Monterey, 
Calif. 

W. David Osbern is now Ex- 
tension director in Liberty Coun- 
ty, Fla. He lives in Bristol, Fla. 

David Richard Hinds is with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry North- 
cutt (Marie Bounds ’66) live in 
Fort Payne, where he is assis- 
tant football coach at Fort Payne 
High. Marie teaches third grade 
at Henegar Jr. High. 

Charles T. Rumbley is now 
with Vanity Fair Mills in Grace- 
ville, Fla. 

Capt. Christian H. Treutler 
has received a regular commis- 
sion with the Air Force and is 
now commander of the 36th Com- 
bat Support Group at Bitburg, 
Germany. 

MARRIED: Kay Hardwick to 
Charles E. King on June 24. She 
teaches second grade in Pell 
City, where they live. 

ADOPTED: A _ son, Thomas 
Bradley, by Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as D. Shuford (Lois Ann Vande- 
grift) of Annandale, Va. His 
birthday is July 19. Tom is 
president of J. W. Goodhew & 


matics and physics at Ogle- 
thorpe University and consultant 
in research and development 
in computer applications with 
Computone Systems, Inc., both 
of Atlanta, spoke at the Auburn 
Physics Colloquium on Oct. 13. 

Capt. B. Seth Harp, Jr., re- 
ceived the Juris Doctorate from 
Mercer University in Macon, Ga., 
on June 4. In July he and his 
wife moved to Jacksonville, N.C., 
where he is with the Office of 
the Staff Judge Advocate of the 
2nd Marine Division at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. 

Lewis Edward Cooke, III, has 
been selected to appear in the 
1972 edition of ‘Outstanding 
Young Men in America.’ He is 
assistant treasurer and head of 
accounting with Coastal Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. He is also 
a member of the Data Proces- 
sing Advisory Board for the 
Horry - Georgetown Technical 
Education Center in Conway, S.C. 
He and his wife, Gay Whiteside, 
have two children. 

J. Palmer Dauphin has been 
cited for his work at the U. S. 
Army Mobility Equipment Re- 
search and Development Center 


— ~<——-- mes --- -_ 


at Ft. Belvoir, Va. He received 
$300 and a Department of the 
Army certificate for ‘‘Sus- 
tained Superior’’ performance of 
his duties as a mechanical en- 
gineer in the Environmental 
Equipment Division. He and his. 
family live in Woodbridge, Va. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack S. Llewel- 
lyn (Corinne Lazenby) now live 
in Gainesville, Fla. Jack has 
finished his residency in pedo- 
dontics and has opened a private 
practice in Gainesville. 

Dr. David H. Knox, Jr., is 
now associated with East Caro- 
lina University in Greenville, 
N.C. 


Associates in Rockville, Md. 


‘66 


Department, the Reader’s Theatre 
was first organized in the 
mid-1960’s_ under the direction 
of Dr. John Gray as the Village 
Readers. Today it also works in 
conjunction with the University 
Lectures Committee to bring in- 
teresting and knowledgeable speak- 
ers to campus in the fields 
of oral interpretation and litera- 
ture. 

“We’ve been very fortunate 
in the last few years,” said Dr. 
Overstreet, “because we’ve had 
representatives from three of 
the four best oral interpretation 
departments in the country. Our 
speakers have included Wallace 
Bacon from Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Robert Beloof from the 


Dr. James P. Golson, as- 
sistant professor in mathe- 


University of California at Berke- 
ley; Andrew Lytle, editor of 
the Sewanee Review; Beverly 
Whitaker from the University 
of Tennessee; and Harry Crews, 
writer-in-residence at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Next quarter the Reader’s The- 
atre will present poetry by Sylvia 
Plath and Ted Hughes and an ad- 
ditional program will probably 
grow out of Dr. Overstreet’s ad- 
vanced prose class. 
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READER’S THEATRE DIRECTOR — Dr. Robert Overstreet, assis- 
tant professor of speech, relaxes in his office following the success- 
ful opening performance of this year’s Reader’s Theatre. 
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Thomas Kenneth Mattingly, II, 58 


The Hero Comes Home 


‘It makes me mighty proud to be a part of a 
country that can send a man 250,000 miles away from 
home-even prouder to be part of a country that can 
bring him back.’ 


‘I think that any society requires some kind of 
frontier to expand in. order to continue to exist, and I 
think that we may find that the space program offers the 
same challenge that war does but does it in a peaceful 
and constructive vein.’ 


Randoj Quotes 


‘Today was an opponity to come back and re- oa : | °° a a 
turn the flag that was caed around the moon. The | y é oS 
flag was provided by thehool, and we took it as a 
symbol of all the things ththose of us who have spent 
some time working aroumere feel are important to 
us. .And it did its job welli brought us home.’ 


‘I wish that we couléend a poet to the moon 
because there are so my things to see, so many 
usual and fascinating sighthat I just don’t have the 
vocabulary and sensitivity be able to relate to you: 
To look out and see stars ¢rywhere in this inky black- 
ness, see a white moon W No color and little specks 
of light for stars againstblack background. And the fo ge we 
only color that you can fi anywhere outside of your we - 
little cabin that you live if the earth. I’m sure that I . sly signed 20 the Georgia "Tech gatne that he hardly had time to 
will never forget the ovel Sensation of the earth as many autographs at the Alumni luncheon prior to _ eat. 

a small thing.’ 


GREETING THE HERO — From left, Jim Dem- Sewell ’22 greet Auburn’s best known alumnus, 
bowski ’70,an unknown young admirer, and Roy Astronaut Ken Mattingly ’58. 


be CLE POR LENS awe , Lie near ii ae ieattianeens Seeman ene saan gm Pie octane EIR RC ante SAR RR RES ONIN EE cE RET ANA A x 
SHORTLY BEFORE THE HALF of the Tech Game, Auburn fans felt bad. Note the NOW THAT’S MORE LIKE IT! Seven points for us 
experessions of (from left) Astronaut Ken Mattingly, Engineering Council President THEN HOPE CAME... AND GREW... : 

Billy Land, Alumni Secretary Joe Sarver, and Auburn President Harry Philpott. . 
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A LONG WAY, BABY — Pic- 
Auburn’s coeds in 1901, 2. The 


Auburn Women’s Basketball Team in 1922, 3. Di- 
versified dress styles of the °70’s. 


Baby— 


You’ve Come A Long Way 
By JAN BOYD ’73 


You have all heard of ‘‘The Auburn Man,”’ but who 
ever heard of “‘The Auburn Woman’’? She wore ankle- 
length dresses in the early 1900’s, bobbed her hair 


during the “roaring ’20’s.” 
donned loafers and bobby-socks 
in the ‘50’s, and today wears 
bluejeans or hotpants. The change 
in clothes style reflects the vast 
change in Auburn women’s life 
styles and makes us realize that 
we have truly ‘‘come a long way, 
baby” since 1892 when the first 
three Auburn coeds were _in- 
structed after class to “go at 
once to their study room, looking 
neither to the right nor left.’’ 

No one has yet figured out 
what the rulemakers were afraid 
the girls might see, but neverthe- 
less the rule was obeyed by Kate 
Broun, Willie Little, and Kate 
Teague, Auburn’s first women. 

At that time, and for almost 
30 years afterwards, there were 
no dormitories for girls on cam- 
pus, with most coeds being local 
recruits. Girls who did come to 
school from other cities lived in 
town in homes approved by the 
university. In February, 1921, 
the university converted Smith 
Dining Hall into the first girls’ 
dormitory. 

The first girls to attend Au- 
burn took general courses like 
their male cohorts. In 1920 the 
university established a depart- 
ment of home economics to fur- 
ther meet the needs of women on 
campus. 

There was no need for many 
written rules in the early part 
of the century and public opinion 
alone enforced the dress codes. 
According to Dean of Women 
Katharine Cater, ‘“‘There weren’t 
many regulations then because 
there weren’t many girls. The 
first written regulations came 
about when the first dormitories 
were built because you have to 
have regulations when you have 
large numbers of people.’ 

The Women’s Student Govern- 
ment Association (now known as 
AWS) came into existence in 1922 
to represent the women on cam- 
pus and to give them a voice in 
making their own rules. 

Mrs. Annalee Edwards Smith 
17 remembers that her class 
had four girls, the most ever to 
be in a class up until that time. 
Mrs. Smith, the class historian, 
mentioned what was known as 
the coed room: ‘We had one little 
room in Samford — a bare room 
with a round table — where we 
could go and study. And of course 
there were no restrooms.’ 

Mrs. Smith does not remem- 
ber any set rules for girls, em- 
phasizing that they just wore what 
they wanted to school as long as 
their parents approved. The coeds 
wore skirts, blouses, and dresses 
with the hem right above the 
ankle. Except to school, no one 
would consider going out without 
a hat. Looking with wide-eyed 
amazement at my outfit of bell- 
bottomed bluejeans, jersey, and 
jacket, Mrs. Smith informed me 
that absolutely no one would be 
seen in public in what I had on. 
“Nobody but farmers would wear 
bluejeans,”” she said. “You just 
didn’t think about rebelling. We 
took what our parents, profes- 
sors, and pastors told us to do as 
proper.”’ 

For instance, when the girls 
decided to form a_ basketball 
team. “Our mothers wouldn’t let 
us wear bloomers,” said Mrs. 
Smith, ‘‘so that ended the Auburn 


women’s basketball team.” 
Changes In The ’20’s 


Some changes came about in 
the ’20’s. Miss Dorothy Duggar 
'27 reports that she played on the 
girl’s basketball team, uniformed 
in bloomers, black stockings, and 
tennis shoes. According to Miss 
Duggar and her classmate, Miss 
Marie H. Lambert, there were 
few written rules when they were 
in school. 

“Our equivalent to today’s 
bluejeans was blue serge pleated 
skirts and white middy blouses 
with the sailor collar and tie,’’ 
reminisced Migs Duggar with a 
smile. “‘We wore coat sweaters 
which were either plain or had 
an “A’’.on them if you had a 
football beau. They were always 
stretched out of shape and never 
buttoned.’”’ Miss Lambert added 
that there was no such thing as 
going barefoot then. 

Most of the girls had long 
hair until the style of the day 
called for short locks. Miss Dug- 
gar said that she introduced the 
Shingle (hair cut in layers) into 
this area. She brought the first 
Shingle back from California 
shortly before the boyish bob be- 
came the latest style. 

Ladies in the ’20’s did not 
usually wear pants, but Miss 
Duggar pointed out that she did 
wear riding pants to many clas- 
ses because at that time she was 
taking a horse riding course of- 
fered by the university in con- 
nection with the armed artillery 
unit here. 

Miss Lambert and Miss Dug- 
gar said that during the ’20’s the 
rules were not hard, fast, and 
strict, but that the authorities 
had to know where the girls were 
at all times. Miss Duggar remem- 
bered a rule requiring that three 
girls had to be together to visit 
a fraternity house. 

The 1930’s_ brought little 
change in the area of girl’s 
regulations. The depression hit, 
and girls who were at Auburn 
considered themselves lucky just 
to be here. One 1936 Auburn coed 
told of hard times when the girls 
Swapped dresses back and forth 
to have different outfits to wear 
to the dances and parties. She 
recalled the big midterm dance 
held in the recently torn-down 
Alumni Gym, noting that a list of 
the names of girls invited had to 
be submitted to the university 
ahead of time. If a girl’s name 
was not on the list, she would not 
be admitted to the dance. Things 


were much more formal then, and 


at this dance the girls went up 
one set of stairs, and the boys 
went up another set of. stairs, 
and the couples met at the top 
before entering the dance floor. 


Firm Written Rules 


In the 1940’s and for the next 
two decades, rules for women’s 
conduct, dress, and housing were 
firmly laid down in the WSGA 
handbooks. Out-of-town _ girls 
were permitted to live in the 
home of immediate relatives or 
to live and work for room and 
board in approved homes. All 
residences for students were sub- 
ject to approval by the Director 
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of Student Housing and Employ- 
ment. These homes had to meet 
Standards adopted by the Auburn 
Householders Association as well 
as the college, and a list of 
approved homes for students was 
on file in Samford Hall. 

In the early °40’s girls could 


visit chapter rooms of fraternity 


houses approved by the Social 
Life Committee which posted on 
the bulletin board of each dorm a 
list of approved places. Frater- 
nities could have chaperoned 
dances on Friday and Saturday 
nights with permission from the 
Dean of Women, and girls had to 
be in by 12:00, though sometimes 
they received 1:00 permission if 
there was to be a buffet supper 
after the dance. Each student 
organization could have one major 
dance during the year with 
the college chaperone, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Tidmore, present. Girls 
from out of town who came to 
these dances were forbidden to 
stay in hotels unless they had 
permission from home, and the 
university asked the local hotels 
to cooperate with this rule. 

In the late °40’s the WSGA 
handbooks listed in greater detail 
more specific rules for women 
including curfews, study hours 
in the dorms, in-and-out cards, 
dress regulations, and rules of 
general conduct. No dancing was 
allowed on campus on Sundays; 
no jeans, shorts, or slacks could 
be worn anywhere on campus or 
in town without special permis- 
sion; there was no drinking of in- 
toxicating beverages allowed 
either on or off campus; smok- 
ing was not permitted in the din- 
ing hall; and if a girl wanted to 
take an airplane or motorcycle 
ride, she had to have special 
written permission from home. 

The rule stated, “AN 
AUBURN WOMAN IS EXPECTED 
TO. .CONDUCT..HERSELF. AS A 
LADY AT ALL TIMES.”’ Though 
the rule may sound vague and wide 
open for most any interpretation, 
disobedience carried severe pen- 
alty. If a girl did not ‘conduct 
herself as a lady at all times,’ 
she would be requested to resign 
from the college. 

Regardless of the abundance 


The early ’60’s 


of rules at that time, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harwell Dunlop ’°40 
thinks that the rules were very 
lenient, and says she never heard 
people complain about them. Girls 
wore suits, dresses, or skirts 
and sweaters, but never slacks. 
Mrs. Dunlop says that living 
here in Auburn, she can see a 
big change in girl’s rules and 
dress over the years, but that 
it has not been so shocking to 
her because it came about grad- 
ually. 

Along came the rocking ’50’s 
— the era of the sock hop — and 
with it a few changes in women’s 
rules. Strict visitation rules for 
fraternity houses were still en- 
forced, and students were still 
prohibited from dancing on Sun- 
days (according to the rule book). 


A code of general acceptable con- ° 


duct was also still around, but 
the strict curfews were loosened 
just a little with an extra 30 
minutes granted here and there 
until permissions ranged from 
8:30 Monday through Thursday 
for first quarter freshmen up till 
11:00 on those nights for seniors. 
The hours were later for Friday 
and Saturday nights, ranging from 
11:30 to 12:30. Girls were finally 
allowed to wear bermuda shorts, 
pedal pushers, or jeans without 
a coat or skirt over them to 
such places as answering the 
telephone, traveling to and from 
Auburn, and in the Auburn vicinity 
if the girl was to remain in the 
car. 

Dean Cater feels that the rea- 
son why the university stressed 
dress regulations for so long was 
because dress was an area of the 
over-all responsibility of the uni- 
versity to educate. She pointed 
out that these rules were not 
arbitrarily placed upon the coeds 
by the university, but were formu- 
lated by the women themselves 
through WSGA. Nevertheless, any 
major rule changes passed by the 
students’ organization must be 
approved of by the Dean of Women 
and the president of the university. 
Why were women prohibited from 
wearing clothes such as pants 
until the 1960’s? Dean Cater said, 
“There was no great demand to 
wear pants to class. They made 


— “An Auburn woman’s dress should touch her knees.” 
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their rules for. what was ac- 
ceptable at that time.’’ 

Mrs. Laura Cohn Wright ’54 
in reference to her 7:30 fresh- 
man curfew, said, ‘It was tough, 
but frankly for freshmen girls 
I think it’s great. I think you have 
to have rules and regulations.’’ 
She added, “You didn’t wear 
shorts and slacks on campus. An 
Auburn girl out on campus was 
an Auburn girl and represented 
the school. It was instilled in us 
that an Auburn girl was just a 
little big different, but girls today 
just don’t have pride in their 
appearance.”’ 


Rapid Changes 
In ’60’s 

At the beginning of the ’60’s 
there was still the carry over 
of old rules with dress restric- 
tions as well as fairly strict 
curfews. But at this time more 
Opposition to rules culminated. 
Kaye Lovvorn ’64 remembers 
the first coed to break the rules 
and wear pants to class during 
the summer of ’64. ‘‘She got in all 
kinds of trouble for it,’ said 
Kaye. She also mentioned a girl 
who had a silk pants suit sent to 
her by a relative in Japan. ‘‘She 
wore it to go bowling or 
somewhere, and the housemother 
said she had on pajamas and made 
her to upstairs and change.’’ In 
the ’60’s the skirt lengths were 
on the rise, but the university 


stressed that “an Auburn 
woman’s dress should touch her 
knees.”’ 


The late ’60’s mark an era of 
phenomenal change for Auburn’s 
women. Curfews were changed 
left and right giving girls more 
freedom. In 1969 the dress rules 
were greatly relaxed — only one 
paragraph pertained to dress in 
the Co-Etiquette book as com- 
pared to the page after page in 
previous years. The girls re- 
ceived instructions to dress neatly 
and appropriately at all times 
using their own discretion. 


The Amazing ’70’s 


Here we are in the 1970's, 
and as unbelievable as it might 
sound to graduates of the ’50’s 
and ’60’s, there are no dress 
rules for women here at Auburn. 
And the curfews are very lenient 
compared to ten years ago. Now 
first quarter freshmen girls have 
11:00 permission on weekdays 
with 2:00 permission on the week- 
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Girls casting their votes for Miss Auburn in the ’50’s. 


end. Also, in 1970, seniors were 
granted the right to have self- 
regulated hours through a key 
system which permits a girl to 
come and go as she pleases. . . 
if she’s 21 or has parental per- 
mission. All girls are now per- 
mitted to have apartments also 
if they are 21 or have their par- 
ents’ consent. There are. still 
some rules, but Auburn women 
have more freedom today than 
they have ever had. 

Dean Cater thinks that girls 
are more likely to object 
to rules and stand up for their 
rights today, because girls are 
very different today than they 
were in the past: “Girls have 
had different types of experience 
and backgrounds with more free- 
dom than they used to have. 
They are more accustomed to 
being on their own.”’ She added 
that it is a new thrust for girls 
to demand the freedom boys have 
been accustomed to because it 
is a new idea for women to think 
they are not different from boys. 
In the past, she said, they recog- 
nized a difference. 

Auburn women of ’72 wear 
blue jeans, hotpants, skirts, short 
dresses, long dresses, and al- 
most anything they care to. Some- 
times they wear shoes; some- 
times they do not. Some have 
long hair, while some wear theirs 
short. So comfort, freedom, and 
individuality have become the 


name of the game, and the girls 
love it, even though some alum- 
nae may find it amazing or even 
shocking. 


Alumni In The News— 


Weston Mays 


Linda Carol Weston ’'72 has 
received her wings and is now 
a stewardess with Delta Air Lines 
based in New Orleans. 

Jamye Campbell Mays ’72 re- 
ceived her wings at Delta’s Ste- 
wardess School in Atlanta the lat 
ter part of July and less than 2 
week later was one of the ste- 
wardesses aboard the Delta Air- 
lines jet which was hijacked over 
Florida on July 31. The plane 
landed in Miami to get a re- 
ported $1 million ransom an¢d 
passengers were allowed to get 
off, but the three crew mem- 
bers and stewardesses were made 
to stay with the hijacked flight 
The crew later returned safely. 
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TOUGH GOING — In a game that turned ’round in Auburn’s favor in 
the second half, Auburn defense made some magnificent plays. Here 
quarterback Eddie McAshan gets clobbered. 


ALUMNALITIES_—C ontinued 


Anne Burnett Pagel lives in 
Omaha, Neb., where her husband 
Alfred is associate city editor for 
the World Herald. 

BORN: A _ daughter, Laurie 
Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as R. Head, Jr., (Nell Harris) of 
Wetumpka on Sept. 1. She has a 
brother, Tripp, 24%. Tommy is 
assistant principal at Jeff Davis 
High School in Montgomery. . . 

A son, Kip Bland, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Elder (Julie Bland) of 
Bangkok, Thailand, on July 29. 
The Elders recently moved to 
Reston, Va., after a three-year 
tour with the U. S. Embassy in 
Bangkok. Mr. Elder is now a 
civilian employee at Bolling AF 
Base. 
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‘67 1/Lt. Ila S. Mettee is the 

officer in charge of the 
Presidio of San Francisco offi- 
cers Alcohol and Drug Rehabili- 
tation Program. She is the only 
WAC and one of the few of her 
grade to hold such a position of 
responsibility. 

Lawrence B. Thomas has a 
teaching fellowship at Oregon 
State University where he is work- 
ing toward a doctorate in math. 

Wallace Whatley joined Au- 
burn’s English faculty as an in- 
structor this fall. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas S. 
Woods (Susan G. Schweers) live 
in Wheaton, Md. Dr. Woods is 
doing research in medicinal 


Auburn Comes Back To Wreck Téch 


“You gotta have heart’ 
tune and last Saturday 


By LARRY GIERER 
Plainsman Sports Writer 


go the lyrics to an old show 
the Auburn football team showed 


they had more than their share. Down 14 to 0 and con- 


sidered out of it by most of the 
sell-out crowd in Cliff Hare 
Stadium the Tigers came roaring 
back, scoring a touchdown the final 
minutes of the first half and then 
dominating the second half to 
wreck Ga. Tech 24 to 14. 


ALUMNALITIES 


chemistry at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C. He 
received the Ph.D. from Illinois 
in December. Susan received a 
master’s last June. 


Robert L. Beaird, Jr., M.D., 
works with the obstetrics-gyne- 


cology department at Beaufort 
(S. C.) Naval Hospital. 
George W. Miller is now a 


purchasing agent with Westing- 
house Electric Corp., in Lima, 
Ohio. His former position was 
supervisory buyer. 

Capt. Jack A. Vann is. sta- 
tioned at Homestead AFB, Fla., 
following a tour in Thailand. 

Dorothy Harmon Reese teach- 
es the handicapped at Cham- 
berlain High School in Tampa, 
Fla. 

Capt. William M. Tuck, Jr., 
recently entered the Air Force 
Institute of Technology at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, to study 
toward a master’s degree in 
aerospace engineering. 

MARRIED: Mary D. Robinson 
to Raymond E. Young, Jr. They 
live in Carrollton, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Shane, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. James Simpkins, 
IV, on Sept. 23. They live in 
Selma... 

A son, Kevin Ray, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James T. Mann (Carolyn 


Yawn ’68) on Sept. 14. They 
live in Panama City, Fla. 
A daughter, Margaret Les- 


lie (Meg), to Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Lee Rainey (Jane Hollar ’64) on 


(Continued on page 17) 


With scouts from the Gator, 
Liberty, Sun and Peach bowl 
looking on, Randy Walls sneaked 
over for the winning touchdown 
with just over two minutes left 
to play. 

Then after a Dave Beck inter- 
ception, Walls hit wingback Tom 
Gossom with an eight-yard touch- 
down pass to put some icing on 
the cake. 

If there was one bright spot 
to single out of the game it had to 
be the flashy running of sopho- 
more Chris Linderman who 
rushed for 99 yards in just 
19 carries. On one drive in the 
third quarter Linderman carried 
the ball for 48 yards. 

Terry Henley, the leading 
ground gainer in the conference, 
rushed for only 49 yards but 
picked up the important yard- 
age when needed and scored the 
lone Auburn touchdown in the 
first half. 

Before the game there had 
been much discussion as to the 
problem of whether Auburn could 
stop the passing of Tech’s Eddie 
McAshan. For a while was a 
strong no but quickly turned into 
a strong yeas as the final statis- 
tics found the Tech quarterback 
completing 9 of 23 passes for a 
mere 137 yards. The Tigers al- 
so picked off two of his passes. 

Walls on the other hand sur- 
prised the Auburn crowd by on 
several occasions finding Sandy 
Cannon and Tom Gossom with 
pin point passes for the big gains. 

“T feel that in the first half 
the team still had the LSU game 
on their minds but after Johnny’s 
interception, the team seemed to 
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come to life,” said defensive 
end Danny Sanspree. 

“There was a lot of pressure 
on the entire defense after the 
game in Baton Rouge. Coach Dav- 
is emphasized all week about how 
everyone thought the defense had 
fallen apart. We felt we had 
something to prove. There were 
no major defensive changes made 
at halftime, we just went out and 


executed better in the second 
half,’ added Sanspree. 
Tech’s coach Bill Fulcher 


said that the Auburn offensive 
line had not impressed him that 
much but that Henley and Linder- 
man were two of the finest run- 
ning backs he had seen. He also 
had nothing but praise for Walls 
calling him a very underrated 
quarterback. 

The game “was not without 
its controversy or its fights. 
During the firsf*quarter the clock 
did not run for approximately 
fifty seconds. It did not seem to 
make much difference in the 
score, but Tech assistant coach 
Maxie Baughan felt Tech was 
cheated. 

In the final quarter the of- 
ficials ruled a forward pass by 
McAshan a fumble, and Tech also 
questioned whether Gossom’s 
feet were inbounds on the final 
Score. Neither of these calls 
truly affected the game. 

In the fourth quarter, a fight 
broke out and both benches emp- 
tied into a fist swinging donney- 
brook. The fight started after 
Dave Beck intercepted a Tech 
pass and went out of bounds. 
Tech men would not get off his 
back the blows started to land. 

Coach Jordan said that after 
playing in Grant Field for so 
many years it was about time the 
Tech people had something to 
Say about the officiating. 
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LINDERMAN IN — After Henley was injured Chris Linderman takes 


off as Auburn defenders try to keep the UF people off. his back. 
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Welch (99), Bill Luka (52), partially hidden: Bill 
Newton (56), give Tech ballcarriers a hard time 


NOW THAT’S 
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On Regional Television— 


Randy Walls and Cinderella Team Wallops FSU 


By CLYDE BOLTON 
(Reprinted from The Birmingham News) 


Randy Walls, Auburn’s Heisman Trophy candidate. 
Naw, man, he ain’t that good, but the gangly sophomore 
was the best quarterback on the field Saturday as the 


Tigers shot down Gary Huff and 
his faithful Indian companions 
pronto, 

Huff, Florida State’s Semi- 
nole chief, was the real Heis- 
man aspirant, but he probably can 
look back on Cliff Hare Stadium’s 
damp turf as the place his fingers 
slipped from the statue in a 27- 
14 Auburn victory. 

Millions of regional television 
viewers saw Auburn intercept 
Huff four times — unless by half- 
time they had switched to Lance- 
lot Link or the Dating Game or 
Let’s Make a Deal or whatever 
comes on Saturday afternoons. 

The Tigers stole three of 
Huff's throws in the first quarter 
and were long gone, 21-0, by rest 
time. It was 27-0 early in the 
fourth quarter. 

Chevrolet, one of the TV spon- 
sors, named Walls the game’s 
outstanding offensive player. Au- 
burn sideback Dave Beck won the 
defensive award. Auburn will re- 
ceive a _ $1,000 scholarship in 
each’s name. 

A homecoming crowd of con- 
siderably less than the 58,122 
who bought tickets saw Walls — 
who isn’t supposed to be able to 
pass much better than a 30 mph 
race car — throw a 58-yarder to 
James Owens to set up Auburn’s 
first. touchdown» and fire-a © 29- 
yarder to Thomas Gossom for 
the Tigers’ fourth score. 

Huff finished with the more 
impressive statistics (except for 
interceptions and the figures on the 
scoreboard). He completed’ 25 
of 41 for 241 yards. Walls hit 
six of 11 for 151 yards, no inter- 
ceptions. 

But Huff completed 11 of 18 
for 114 yards in the fourth quar- 
ter, after the Seminoles were 
down 27-0. At the half, Walls 
had four for seven and 116 yards 
while Huff was six for 12 and 28 
yards. 

Terry Henley, the tough old 
hoss tailback, scored Auburn’s 
first three touchdowns, from one, 
four and two yards away, and 
was in on another one that was 
called back because of motion. 
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Henley gained 105 yards in 27 
carries. 

Auburn’s defense held the 
Seminoles to 93 yards in the 
first half. FSU finished with 349 
to Auburn’s 296 but much of it 
was against subs in the fourth 
quarter, 

Beck stole two of Huff's pas- 
ses. Bill Newton and David Lang- 
ner each got one. Langner inter- 
cepted another but Auburn was 
charged with interference. 

The victory was costly. Full- 
back Owens suffered a strained 
knee and linebacker Bill Newton 
a sprained knee. Both are doubt- 
ful for next week’s Florida game 
at Gainesville. Safetyman John- 
ny Simmons reinjured an ankle 
and is on a wait-and-see basis. 

Auburn continues to be the 
surprise team of the South. The 
Tigers now have a 61 record. 
The Seminoles dropped to 6-2. 

Auburn scored midway of the 
first period after walls threw 
his. 58-yarder to Owens. Buzzy 
Lewis ran him down on the one. 
Henley scored on the next play. 
Gardner Jett converted. 

Beck’s second interception led 
to a 47-yard Jett field goal 
attempt that missed in the first 
period. 

But Bill Newton’s steal of a 
Huff pass at the Seminole 32 
set up a touchdown. Henley got 
it from the four on his fourth 
Straight carry. It came on the 
second play of the second quar- 
ter. Jett kicked good. 

Walls flashed a 30-yard pass 
to Gossom that put the ball on the 
Seminole 15 and four plays later 
Henley ran two yards for a touch- 
down. Jett kicked it to 21-0 
with about 10 minutes to play in 
the second quarter. 


Auburn drove from the FSU 
44 to the one, featuring a 23- 
yard pass from Walls to Sandy 
Cannon, and on fourth down Hen- 
ley crossed the goal, but the 
Tigers were charged with motion 
and Jett missed a 22-yard field 
goal. Still it was 21-0 at the 
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MIED — The Auburn team huddles and congratulates each other 


as they keep FSU’s Huff (19) backed up in his own territory. 
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WALLS IN ACTION — The star quarterback of 
the game turned out to be Auburn’s Randy Walls 
(18) who moves out for some passing action against 
Florida’s Malkiewicz (70) and Cooper (83). On the 


half and FSU had been no closer 
than the Tiger 32. 

Florida State came alive in 
the second half. Huff threw a 51- 
yard pass to Joe Goldsmith that 
led to a 33-yard errant field goal 
attempt by Ahmet Askin. Later in 
the third quarter he took his 
team to Auburn’s eight but Lang- 
ner intercepted. 

Walls’ 29-yarder to Gossom 
on the third play of the fourth 
period made it 27-0. The snap 
was bad on the extra point at- 
tempt and Beck threw an in- 
completed pass in a desperation 
try for two points. 

Huff led his team 80 yards 
for a fourth-period touchdown, 
completing five passes before 
Mike Davison ran nine yards for 
the points. Askin converted. 

Huff got the Seminoles an- 
other TD late in the game, com- 
pleting three straight passes of 
12, 13 and 17 yards, the last one 
to Mike Allen for the points. 
Askin kicked the PAT. 


DAVE’S INTERCEPTED ANOTHER — Dave Beck 
(19) reached up in the air and grabbed two of 
Huff's passes and his team- 
mates picked off another two during Auburn’s 


Homecoming game. Trying to get turned around to 
go with him are from left Bill Luka (52), Ken Ber- 
nich (53) and coming up from behind Johnny Sim- 
mons (27). 


% 


ground is Auburn’s Andy Steele (66) and coming 
with a shove from Cooper is Gaines Lanier. Steve 
Taylor (58) races up behind. Walls and Beck shared 
the spotlight as Backs of the Week for the SEC. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Aug. 26. She joins brother Paul, ‘68 Herbert E. 


3. They live in Savannah, Ga., 
where Jerry is the commercial 
officer in charge of the term loan 
department of Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank. ; 

A son, Timothy Blake, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Arrington 
(Sherry Lynne Scott) on Oct. 11. 
They live in Columbus, Ga. . 

A son, Douglas Adam, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James S. Campbell on 
Aug. 31. He joins sister Denise, 
13, and brother Stephen, 19 
months. They live in Huntsville, 
where Mr. Campbell is a me- 
chanical engineer with the U. S. 
Army Missile Command at Red- 
stone Arsenal. 

A daughter, Jennifer Rebecca, 
to Capt. and Mrs. James Burgess 
(Judy Prier) on Aug. 28. They 
live in Montgomery. 


Kaiser, a C- 

141 pilot at McGuire AFB, 
N. J., has been promoted to cap- 
tain in the Air Force. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Al- 
verson (Brenda Smith) live in 
Lancaster, Pa., where he is a re- 
search associate with Sperry New 
Holland and she teaches biology 
at Manheim Township’ High 
School. He recently completed a 
five-week European pollution con- 
trol study tour offered by Ohio 
State University which included 
eight European countries. They 
both received master’s degrees 
from Purdue University in 1970. 
Mrs. Alverson accompanied him 
on the tour. 

Capt. Thomas C. Younce is 
stationed at Andrews AFB, Md. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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SECOND LINE — With James Owens out of play by injury and Randy 
Walls out of the game for a well-deserved rest the second line 
of offense comes in with Rusty Fuller (33) running offense for quar- 


terback Wade Whatley (15). 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Capt. Clifton M. Bagwell, Jr., 
and his unit have recently 
received the USAF Outstanding 
Unit Award for rescue and re- 
covery work during and after the 
June flash flood in Rapid City, 
S. D. Capt. Bagwell is a missile 
combat crew commander with the 
Strategic Air Command’s 44th 
Strategic Missile Wing at Ells- 
worth AFB, S. D. 

Louis T. Cicero, Jr., recent- 
ly joined Kenyon & Eckhardt Ad- 
vertising, Inc., in New York, as 


Alumni In The News— 


ey 


McGuire Brown 


Theodore R. McGuire 47, 
president of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank in St. Louis, 
Mo., has been selected for the 
1972-73 edition of Who’s Who in 
the Midwest. Mr. McGuire is a 
noted farm credit authority and 
has participated in many na- 
tional programs. He joined the 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of St. Louis in 1957, be- 
came executive vice president in 
1968, and president in 1969. He 
and his wife Dorothy have two 
sons. 

G. B. Brown, III, ’48 is now 
engineering manager of real es- 
tate at South Central Bell Tele- 
phone Co. headquarters in Birm- 
ingham. He was formerly en- 
gineering manager of _invest- 
ment and cost. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Brown will be respon- 
sible for headquarters engineer- 
ing staff functions in connection 
with telephone real estate mat- 
ters. He began his career with 
South Central in 1948 and has 
worked in a number of managerial 
oositions. 
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a project supervisor in the re- 
search department. 

Billy R. Bergloff is a produc- 
tion supervisor with Tropicana 
Products, Inc., in Bradenton, Fla. 

K. Ronald Zimmerman is in 
Navy pilot training in Meridian, 
Miss. 

Robert Windham received his 
master’s in audiology and speech 
pathology from Auburn in June. He 
now lives in Hixon, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Parker 
(Patsy Parker) live in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he works with 
Genesco, Inc. He was recently 
discharged from the Air Force. 

Lorraine Anne De La Croix is 
a librarian as Osbourn Junior 
High School in Marietta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
James (Linda Logue ’71) live in 
Eufaula where he works for the 
First National Bank. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Sherling 
(Mary Helen Mobley) live in 
Birmingham where he is attend- 
ing Cumberland School of Law 
at Samford University. 

Capt. Richard S. Reid, Jr., 
has been named Outstanding 
Junior Officer of the Month in his 
unit at Da Nang AB, Vietnam, He 
is a supply management officer. 

MARRIED: Donna S. Weinman 
to Ed Gantt on Aug. 5. They live 
in Stone Mountain, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Aubrey Shaun, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Yar- 
brough, III, on August 27. He 
joins sister Angela, 2. They live 
in Albany, Ga., where Mr. Yar- 
brough is an industrial engineer 
with Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

A daughter, Mary Shannon, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Cox on 
April 16. They live in Hueytown 
where he is chief cost accoun- 
tant with Taylor and Son Coal Co. 


‘69 Dr. and Mrs. James W. 

Purdy (Susan Jones) live 
in Charleston, S. C., where he is 
a surgery intern at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Hospital. 
He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama School of Medi- 
cine last June. Susan is an as- 
sistant home economist with 
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By ALF VAN HOOSE 


24 say Auburn Tigers Beat Florida 26-20 


(Reprinted from The Birmingham News) 


Add another quality-plus to the mounting list on these 


Amazing Auburns, ’72. 


.Leave space open. More: to 


come. These approaching-the-fantastic Tigers of Ralph 


Jordan, big-bowl bound now after 
conquering Florida, 26-20, 
showed 57,551 another person- 
ality-trait. They have a sense of 
drama. 

Slamming the _ slightly-fav- 
ored Gators all over Florida 
Field, while banking 26 points in 
27 minutes, the Amazins then gave 
away their hot gun, and 
bared their mannish chest. They 
invited Florida to fire away, get 
back in the game. 

Florida did. And Florida Field 
was a madhouse the final 
10 minutes, Auburn leading by 
only six points. 

But Tiger defenders, who un- 
meshed their steel in earlier 
stands against Tennessee and Ole 
Miss late rallies, were staunch 
to the core once more. Florida 
shot out of bullets. 

While beating Florida, as Dal- 
las cowboy Walt Garrison says, 
like a borrowed mule for nearly 
a half, Auburn was a tremendous 
football machine. It was power- 
fully unstoppable on attack, and 
just as effective on defense. But 
it refused to go to the whip as 
Tigers did for three years under 
Pat Sullivan and there developed 
a memorable last-half contest. 

Dave Beck broke the back of 
one late Florida threat with an 
interception on his six and Capt. 
Mike Neel jarred a fumble from 
Hank Foldberg on the Auburn 36 
with seconds remaining. The Gat- 
ors were dead now, for sure. 

Auburn made only three first 
downs the last 30 minutes and 
committed two key turnovers. 
Both led to Florida TDs and the 
feeling in the rainy air was that 
the Gators would write a come- 
back for history. It didn’t hap- 
pen. Auburn was only fooling, 
making with the fun. 

About that first-half explo- 
sion. It was something to witness. 


HENLEY GOES FOR PAYDIRT — Terry Henley 
(23) moves into the open to add another six points 
to the Auburn score as Auburn and University of 


Terry Henley, knee-injured 
later, capped a 77-yard Auburn 
push after the opening kickoff. 
He had a 47-yard spin for six 
points. Henley suffered a sprain. 
He will be checked out Sunday. 
His status for the Georgia game 
is uncertain. 

In the second period, Jett 
booted another fielder, 28 yards, 
Randy Walls passed 11 yards to 
Henley for one touchdown and 
ran four yards wide for another 
and a 26-0 advantage. 

Auburn put its offense on the 
shelf at that point. Florida came 
back. 

Brilliant Nat Moore scram- 
bled a 52-yard David Bowden 
pass for a Gator six points just 
before the half, and dodged in a 
10-yard pass from Bowden mid- 
way the third quarter.’ 

With 10:26 to go in the game, 
now in sunshine after scattered 
showers, cornerback Jim Revels 
ran a Walls interception 70 yards 
for a third Florida score. 

The game was on now. Au- 
burn’s giveaway program had to 
end. It did. 

Enter All-America end Dan- 
ny Sanspree, linebacker Ken 
Bernich, David Beck, David 
Langner and all other Auburn de- 
fenders. Exit Florida dreams. 

Now 7-1 with a rest week 
ahead — then Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Auburn could move into 
the nation’s Top 10 this week. 
It deserves to do so. 

The Tigers are still suspect 
on paper but they are for real 
every Saturday afternoon. 

Except for a fumble which 
Florida captured on Auburn 29 
and converted to the Bowden- 
Moore 10-yard touchdown, and 
that lone interception to Revels, 
Walls was a superb director of 
offense against the Gators. — 


The gangly soph from Brun- 
didge gained 44 yards in 10 
carries and completed six of 
12 passes for 69 yards. He fed 
Henley 15 times for 81 yards. 

And after Henley limped out 
with a sprained knee, Walls 
teamed with Chris Linderman 
(75 yards) and Rusty Fuller (57 
yards) for vital ball control. 

Fuller started for James 
Owens, sidelined with a _ hurt 
shoulder. Auburn also won with- 
out linebacker Bob Newton. 

Moore netted 68 yards for 
Florida, 14 hauls, and toted three 
passes for 78 yards, including 
two touchdowns. This 178-pound 
junior from Miami may be one of 
the all-timers in Dixie in hand- 
ling a broken field. He’s amazing, 
like Auburn. 

Briefly game highlights: 

Henley had = an ll-yard 
scamper and Walls founded Rob 
Spivey for 11 in the 77-yard Au- 
burn parade to opening points. 

Henley’s 47-yard cruise for 
the touchdown was a start up the 
middle, off a linebacker’s 
shoulder, then quickly outside 
to daylight. Jett kicked point. 

Walls had another 11l-yarder to 
Spivey in a 55-yard drive capped 
by Jett’s 32-yard field goal. Hen- 
ley contributed 15 yards. 

Florida’s Willis Jackson 
fumbled the kickoff return, and 
Auburn got it on the Gator 27. 
Auburn cashed it for six points: 
Walls pitched to Sandy Cannon for 
18, Henley lost two, and then 
caught a Walls bullet in the flat 
and scampered over. Henley was 
hurt on this play. 

Jett’s second three-pointer, 
28-yards, followed Auburn’s 
march from its 36. Except for 
a ll-yard pass to Mike Gates, 
Henley, and Linderman ‘running 
stoked the charge. 

The 74-yard expedition for 
Auburn’s third touchdown was all 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Florida players lie scattered on the ground in his 
wake. Henley’s comment: ‘You could've driven 2 
Mack truck through there.” 
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Mudd Speaks On Politics 


CBS News Correspondent Roger Mudd came to 
Auburn Oct. 24 to make his only address on a college 
campus during this election year and talked about the 


political campaign which he is 
covering. He appeared as. the 
third. Horizons III speaker for 
the year, following Senators Ted 
Kennedy and Barry Goldwater. 

Describing the situation of the 
two parties and their candidates; 
Mr. Mudd said that the Democrats 
this year have “cut off their 
nose to spite their face. 

“It used to be in a senatorial 
race, a candidate would call up 
a friend in the next county and 
ask him to help out in campaign- 
ing. But now the candidates don’t 
know the party members in the 
next county, There’s been a total 
housecleaning, and new people 
have-come in and taken over.’’ 

Mr. Mudd said the changes in 
the Democratic party have caused 
‘a great gulf, and there is an 
overall. lack of enthusiasm caus- 
ing the Democratic spirit to go 
down the drain,”’ 

He feels that the Eagleton 
situation ‘‘set the party back 
irreparably.’’ And, although he 
thinks that the senator should 
have mentioned his medical his- 
tory to McGovern, Mr. Mudd said 
that the call came to Eagleton 
15. minutes before the 4 a.m. 
acceptance deadline, which proba- 
bly explains why he_ didn’t. 
Mr. Mudd thinks that the main 
fault lies in the method of select- 
ing running mates and that it 
badly. needs to be. improved. 


Not The Whole Truth 


The: television reporter covers 
Congress as his regular beat 
and has observed a great dif- 
ference in the way congressmen 
vote and the way they tell their 
constituents. they vote. He said 
“Politicians. have a way of not 
telling whole truths. They tell 
enough to make it sound true, to 
make it plausible enough that 
people won’t bother to double 
check their statements.’’ Mr. 
Mudd referred to an instance of 
Ralph Nader’s investigators ac- 
quirmg private voting records of 
a. congressman from a commit- 
tee and proving his voting record 
was quite different from what he 
claimed. Mr. Mudd. said that 
many congressmen have a 
tendency to vote for a bill only 
after they see that it is going 
to pass. 

*He commented on the dif- 
ference in covering the _presi- 
dential campaign this year with 
the ones. before. He noted that 
Nixon had gone out on only four 
campaign tours and the people 
and even the reporters were 
kept aWay from®him: by ropes 
and secret service “men. ‘‘We 
aren't’ allowed to ask him ques- 
tions about the Watergate case, 
pri¢e‘controls, or» any of~the 
current issues. McGovern, on the 
other hand, says and does -so 
much that he’s getting to be old 
hat.” 

Ina question and answer ses- 
sion with the audience following 
his speech, Mr. Mudd was asked 
to explain the people’s apathy 
about the Watergate bugging. 

‘Number one — it’s» compli- 
cated; and Number two, people 
just don’t think that a president 
would be involved with that; and 
Number three, a number of the 
persons who were indicted were 
fairly shady~sorts of people. You 
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know, they were mercenaries, 
and locksmiths, and ex-ClAers, 
and so it gave the whole affair 
an unsavory tone. And with that 
combination I think people were 
inclined to make a quick de- 
cision that those were just some 
sharpies that the Republicans 
picked up and that they had ex- 
ceeded their instructions. I think 
it has gone well beyond that, 
but I don’t know that it has quite 
justified the McGovern charge that 
the Nixon Administration _ is 
shot through with more corrup- 
tion and scandal than that of — 
U. S. Grant, I guess it was. It 
was Harding for a while and as 
the story kept unfolding, it got 
back to Grant.” 

Asked about his opinion of the 
profiles of Congress released by 
Ralph Nader, Mr. Mudd said: 

“The purpose was excellent. 
For the first time there is avail- 
able to you in a public library 
a bound set of these biographies 
of your Congress. Nowhere could 
you get them before, unless you 
remembered to clip out the Birm- 
ingham News profile of Sparkman 
or Blount. 

“The quality of the work is very 
uneven because it was largely 
volunteer work. Much of it you 
have read before. Some of it is 
inaccurate. Some of it is very 
good. But it is all there, and it’s 
available to you. It’s the start 
of something that should be con- 
tinued. 

“There’s a law — I found out 
about a week ago — there’s a law 
that prevents the Library of Con- 
gress from assembling biographi- 
cal material about the members 
of Congress. Members of the 
Congress want to write their own 
biography, and they don’t want 
some snoop over at the Library 
of Congress doing it for them. So 
this [the Nader report] will give 
you the opportunity to make some 
independent judgements about 
your Congress. It will have to be 
improved, and it will be.’’ 

Asked what he thought about 
the President’s Commission on 
the Legalization of Marijuana, 
Mr. Mudd said: “I think he didn’t 
believe in it [the legalization of 
marijuana] and also that he found 
that it would be politically ad- 
vantageous for him to oppose it. 
What is unsetting about [the sit- 
uation] is that he would announce 
beforehand that he would oppose 
the Committee’s findings when 
the findings hadn’t even been made 
yet. That’s what bothers me.” 


‘A Lousy 
Stinking Day 
In American 
Journalism’ 


Mr. Mudd called the day Jack 
Anderson printed the false state- 
ments about Eagleton ‘“‘a lousy 
stinking day in American journa- 
lism. There isn’t any question 
about it. Anderson made a bad 
mistake.’”’ He explained that 
Eagleton didn’t bring a libel suit 
because, “‘A public official thinks 
two or three times before he 
brings a libel suit, because all 
it does is it doubles and triples 


HALL OF HONOR — The latest inductees into the 
Newspaper Hall of Honor in the Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library at Auburn University are Earl 
Tucker ’26, the late publisher of the Thomasville 
Times, and George R. Cather, the late publisher 
of the Ashville Southern Aegis. 


Attending the 


ceremony were, from left, W. W. Cather of Birm- 
ingham, grandson of the late Mr. Cather; 
Kathryn Windham of Selma, cousin of the late Mr. 
Tucker; and Greenville Advocate Publisher Gene 
Hardin, president of the Alabama Press Association. 
The ceremony was held Oct. 14. 


Mrs. 
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Clemson 
Service. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerry C. Bush 
(Claranne McCutchen ’65) live 
in Taber, Alberta, Canada, where 
he is associated with the Golden 
Prairie Veterinary Clinic. 
Robert Ambrose Eyre Hall, 
Jr., is attending Thunderbird 
Graduate School of International 
Management in Glendale, Ariz. 


University Extension 


the libel by taking it to court, so 
the best thing is just to let it 
drop.” 

Queried about his reactions to 
Reporter Peter Bridge’s being 
jailed because he refused to name 
his sources before a Newark, 
N. J., grand jury, Mr. Mudd re- 
plied: 

“To me — it might not be to 
everyone — but to me as someone 
who might be subject to 21 days 
in jail, it’s very clear that there’s 
not much gray in the situation. 
It’s all black and white. 

“The question is whether or 
not a democratic society can 
flourish or reach informed de- 
cisions without a press to tell 
you what’s going on. And a press 
cannot tell you what’s going on, 
unless it has certain constitu- 
tional protections. One of them 
is that the government can not 
come in and take over a news- 
paper, or confiscate or subpoena 
a reporter’s notes because the 
very decisions upon which. an 
electorate judges its public of- 
ficers are based on its perform- 
ance in office. And that’s pre- 
cisely what the reporter was 
doing. He was telling the readers 
of New Jersey, who were going 
to vote on the Housing Authority, 
that these people had made these 
decisions. And it would never 
have gotten to the voters unless 
those sources had talked to him. 

“Without that sanctity — with- 
out the knowledge that when you go 
on the air or you report in the 
paper that you are free from 
government harassment — you 
can never report the truth. It’s 
as simple as that.” 


Thomas Plummer is_assis- 
tant plant manager at Shamrock 
of Dublin, which manufactures 
men’s slacks, in Dublin, Ga. 

Allen D. Thrasher is a_ stu- 
dent at Midwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben. F. Thorn- 
ton (Debby Webster) live in Jack- 
son, Miss., where Ben is an en- 
gineer at South Central Bell. 


Alumni In The News— 


McKinney 


Worthington 


N. R. McKinney ‘57 of Ves- 
tavia has been named manager 
of the licensing and safety analy- 
sis section with Southern Ser- 
vices, Inc., in Birmingham. Mr. 
McKinney joined Southern in 1966 
and was formerly senior licens- 
ing engineer. In his new posi- 
tion, he will be responsible for 


‘the licensing of nuclear plants 


for the operating companies with- 
in The Southern Company system, 
parent firm of Southern Services, 
Inc. He and his wife Pat have one 
son, Scott Richard. 


Donald J. Worthington ’60 has 
joined Carroll Air Systems in 
Tampa, Fla., as sales repre- 
sentative and firm vice president. 
Mr. Worthington has_ thirteen 
years experience in the air con- 
ditioning field, and received the 
1970 National Championship 
Sales Award. Carroll Air 
Systems is the agent for ITT- 
Nesbitt air conditioning equip- 
ment in Central and Northeast 
Florida. 


They have a son, Jeffrey Ben, 
19 months. 

William R. Hilburn is now 
staff accountant with Trend. Mills, 
Inc., in Rome, Ga. He was form- 
erly the office manager for the 
Research Center of Texfi Indus- 
tries, Inc., in Greensboro, N. C. 

Lt. and Mrs. M. David Fisher 
(Nell McArthur ’70) live’ in 


(Continued on page .20) 


Florida Game 
(Continued from page 18) 


infantry stuff, mostly by Walls. 
The big boy had gallops of 15, 
6, 26 and the final four. 

Florida went to an air TD. 
from 75 yards, Bowden con- 
necting finally, on a broken play, 
scrambling, to Moore. Moore 
took the ball in the flat, and 
ran through Auburns and Floridas 
equally in dodging the 52 yards 
to. end zone country. 

Until Walis lost the ball go- 
ing back to pass on the Auburn 
29, the Tigers were again in 
control, Bowden hit Joel Parker 
for 18 yards and Moore for 10 
yards and a touchdown. 

Bernich’s interception of a 
Bowden pass on the Gator 26 
and return of three put Auburn 
in beautiful position for a stroll 
to. easy street. About 12 min- 
utes remained. 

But on third down, Wallis was 
intercepted by Revels and the 
Gator had nothing to do except 
run 79 yards and scare War 
Eagles everywhere. 

David Beverly punts of 60, 
49 and 52 yards helped in the 
last 10 minutes — though Tyson 
Sever also broke the return on 
the last one. He was halted on 
the Auburn 43, after 32-yards 
of sprinting. 

Neel’s bombing of Foldberg 
on the Auburn 36 quickly fol- 
lowed. 

Beck had stopped an earlie 
Florida move by nabbing Bow 
den’s long pass on the Auburn 
six. 
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Butz and Coldwater— 


and Secretary of Agriculture Ear] 
Butz, to do the same for Nixon 
and the local Republican candi- 
dates. Sec. Butz passed through 
Auburn on the 13th where he was 
honored with a reception during 
his day of campaigning in the 
state for Winton Blount. He spoke 
briefly to those who had turned 
out to greet him, saying the na- 
tion’s agricultural system is the 
foundation of what he called the 
~“hew prosperity.”’ He said ‘“‘When 
I first got into agriculture, 45 
per cent of the population was 
growing food. That didn’t leave 
much of a labor force for indus- 
trial and consumer goods. 

“But now, five per cent of 
the population is feeding the other 
95 per cent — and this releases 
that 95 per cent to make the 
things that make life so wonder- 
ful in America.’ He added that 
agriculture must continue to grow 
and keep up with the food de- 
mands of the 80 million more 
Americans projected to be alive 
by the year 2,000. 

Sec. Butz also said that in- 
ternational food problems must 
be met, and that during the next 
generation mankind must learn 
to feed as many additional people 
as it has since the beginning of 
history. ‘‘And,”’ he added, ‘‘we 
don’t have any new hemispheres 
for growing food — we just have 
a limited and shrinking amount 
of land.”’ 

He denied any wrong doing 
in the Soviet ‘‘wheat deal,” and 
called on McGovern to retract 
his accusations that Butz’ poli- 
cies favor large grain dealers 
with subsidies at the expense of 
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Charleston, S. C., where he has 
been assigned to fly the C-141 
Starlifter. Lt. Fisher graduated 
from navigator school at Mather 
AFB, Calif. 

Capt. William H. Baker is 
now. stationed at Wurtsmith AFB, 
Mich. 

2/Lt. Roger T. Haralson is 
now assigned to Laughlin AFB, 
Tex., for pilot training. 

Lt. Ralph E. Andrews, Jr., 
is now stationed in Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

1/Lt. Charles D. Peters is 
chief of the engineering and con- 
struction branch at Shu Lin Kou 
AS, Taiwan. 

1/Lt. Edward D. Meadors 
recently completed a nine-week 
air defense artillery officer basic 
course at Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

1/Lt. Ralph E. Byram, re- 
cently assumed command of the 
84th Engineer Company in Ger- 
many. 

Guy V. Bradley, Jr., a pilor 
instructor at Laughlin AFB, Tex., 
has been promoted to captain in 
the Air Force. 

Capt. Danny R. Wilson, an 
Army dentist, recently completed 
a five-week Army Medical De- 
partment officer basic course at 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. William B. Grubbs, a 
pilot with the 773rd_ Tactical 
Airlift Squadron, is on tem- 
porary duty at Mildenhall RAF 
Station, England, with his unit 
from Dyess AFB, Tex. 


BUTZ — Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz came to Auburn Oct. 13, 
where he greeted faculty, students and friends at a reception in the 
Union Building. In the top picture he greets Auburn’s recently retired 
Mean of Agriculture E. V. Smith and Mrs. Smith. At bottom he chats 


e ho ith Dean Smith’s successor Dr. Dennis Rouse. Shown with them is 
Associate Dean Charles Simmons. (Continued on page 21) 
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Fast on the heels of Sen. Ted Kenn 
good word for McGovern and Sparkman while he was in 
town, came the Republicans, Senator Barry Goldwater 


small farmers. He also _ said 
that high meat prices current- 
ly are a result of abnormally 
low prices in earlier years and 
do not indicate excessively high- 
profits for beef producers. ‘‘It’s 
only now that beef farmers can 
get a decent return.”’ 

Earlier that day in Prattville, 
Sec. Butz told a private news con- 
Butz told a private news con- 
ference that he anticipates large 
grain sales to Red China be- 
cause of that country’s shortages 
and the new presidential policy 
of “normalization of relations’ 
with China. 

Following on Oct. 16, Sen. 
Goldwater denounced McGovern’s 
policies and said that im- 
mediate withdrawal from Viet- 
nam would create another world 
war: “The only way I can see a 
third world war at this moment, 
in your lifetime, is if we literal- 
ly pull out of Vietnam without 
having accomplished what we 
set out to accomplish — which 
is to help their people stay away 
from communism and choose the 
government they want.”’ 

He added that he believes 
war would come about because 
the position of the U. S. as a 
world power would be lessened 
and that the Soviets and the Red 
Chinese would pull the country 
into war in their attempt to gain 
power. 

Sen. Goldwater stressed the 
importance of the U. S. remain- 
ing a world power to prevent 
war: “If you have power and you 
commit your country to war, 
then you must use that power to 


ees 


GOLDWATER — Sen. Barr 


Building where he spoke to Auburn students 


edy who put in a 


Leading Republicans Come To Auburn 


stop war.”’ He said the most 
important thing in the current 
election is the position of the 
U. S. “and soon people will 
realize that the world we live 
in today respects power.” 

He stressed that the U. S. 
must maintain its position with 
huge military expenditures which 
must be kept up because giving up 
the position of military might 
could mean trouble for the young 
people of the country in later 
years. 

He added, however, that it is 
sometimes ‘‘easier to talk than 
to fight,’’ referring to President 
Nixon’s trip to Red China. ‘“‘We’ve 
opened the door to Red China 
and cracked the door to the 
Soviets. Some people don’t ap- 
prove of this, but you can’t ig- 
nore 80 million people, the larg- 
est population of any country 
in the world.” He added that 
President Nixon has “a good 
foreign policy which is begin- 
ning to work for peace.”’ 

Sen. Goldwater said that in 
the 7,000 years of recorded his- 
tory mankind has had 14,000 
wars with a total of only 20 
years of peace throughout that 
7,000 year history. He said that 
there are 39 wars going on in 
the world now: ‘“‘I think it’s pos- 
sible to have peace in the world, 
but it’s a long way off, and 
war can be so unpredictable.’’ 

He urged students to con- 
sider the advantages of “‘limit- 
ed war against war to win.” 

In a question and answer ses- 
sion following his speech, Sen. 
Goldwater said, when queried 
about the possibilities of his 


being a presidential candidate in 
1976, that he thought the job 
should go to a younger man. 


y Goldwater strides in the Student Activities 
as the second guest In 


this year’s Horizons IIT lecture series. 
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ART — Sculptor Jean Woodham ’46 
has finished three fountain sculptures for the GE 
Credit Corp offices in Stamford, Conn. The three» 
forms symbolize the sun. The 5-foot spherical 
sculpture (on the left) is the morning sun; the 13- 
foot vertical sculpture the noonday sun; and the 


16-foot horizontal sculpture the evening sun. The 
pieces are installed in a setting of five pools, 
three waterfalls, and a variety of water action all 
within a sixth pool of water 70-feet long. Miss 
Woodham was a visiting assistant professor of art 
at Auburn in winter quarter, 1971. 
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MARRIED: Rebecea S. Taff to 
Danny E. Stanley. They live in 
Atlanta. . .Donna K. Todd to John 
W. Pape. They live in Lilburn, 
Ga... 

Laurie J. Reams to H. D. 
Smith. They live in Austin, Tex... . 
B. Gayle Ward is now Mrs. Alan 
Harris. They live in Dayton, 
Ohio. .. 


NASA Alumni Receive Promotion, Honor 


Linda Lee Bolen to David 
Mackay. They live in Ft. Walton 
Beach, Fla. . . Nancy L. Helms 
to Michael L. Poindexter on Sept. 
16. They live in Enterprise where 
he is stationed at Ft. Rucker. . . 

Ruth Elizabeth Wilbanks to 
Jack Osborn Morse on Sept. 16. 
He is a recent graduate of the 


Several Auburn alumni have recently received pro- 
motions and job changes within the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) at Marshall Space 


Flight Center in Huntsville. 


Ellery B. May, Jr., 47, is 
now chief of program engineer- 
ing in the Saturn program of- 
fice, which directs all Center 
and contractor work on_ the 
Saturn V and Saturn IB heavy 
launch vehicles. These vehicles 
are used in the Apollo lunar 
landing program. The Mays have 
a son, Ellery B., III, ’70. 


Charles T. Paludan ‘’5l, a 
Scientist in the Center’s En- 
vironmental applications office, 
is the first American in many 
years to be named to the Com- 
mission on World Land Use Sur- 
vey, International Geographical 
Union. He joins five colleagues 
from Switzerland, Hungary, 
France, Canada, and Japan. The 
Commission will record the pre- 
sent use of land in all parts of 
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the world on a uniform system 
of classification and _ notation. 
Last August, Mr. Paludan pre- 
sented a technical paper dur- 
ing the 22nd International Geo- 
graphical Congress in Canada 
which included 2,800 scientists 
from 70 countries. He and his 
wife, Reba, have two sons: Mike, 
16, and Ron, 14. 

Jerry L. Mack ’51 is now 
chief of the systems division in 
the Astrionics Laboratory, which 
develops guidance and control 
systems for launch vehicles and 
spacecraft, as well as telemetry 
systems and electrical equip- 
ment. Mr. Mack joined the Center 
in 1952. He and his wife, Ruth 
Morris Mack ’52, have two chil- 
dren, Deborah Ruth, and David. 

William Brown ’5]1 has been 
named manager of the orbiter 


MAY | McCULLOUGH 


Georgia 
Law... 

Phyllis E. Eubanks to Carroll 
W. Davis on Sept. 16. They live 
in Aurora, Ill., where he works 
with Chicago Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany. 

BORN: A son, Brian Keith, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harts- 


Lumpkin School of 


main engine project in the shut- 
tle projects office at the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center. The 
space shuttle is a reusable space 
transportation system which will 
be operational in the 1980’s. In 
1969, Mr. Brown received NASA’s 
Exceptional Service Medal for 
his contribution to the first Apol- 
lo mission to the moon. 

Frederick E. Vreuls ’49 is 
now deputy director for systems/ 
products in the science and en- 
gineering directorate at the Cen- 
ter, which he joined in 1960. 
He and his wife, Martha McMeans 
Vreuls °47, have two children. 

James B. Odom ’55 has been 
named manager of the external 
tank project in the shuttle pro- 
jects office. He and his wife, 
June, have two children. 

James C. McCulloch ‘41 is 
now manager of program con- 
trol in the shuttle projects of- 
fice at the Marshall Center. He 
and his wife, Anna Mae, have 
three children. 


SCULPTURE — Sculptor Jean Woodham ’46 works on a 13-foot sculp- 
ture part of a three-piece grouping commissioned by the General 
Electric Credit Corp. of Stamford, Conn. (See the group in place in 


the opposite picture.) 


field, on Jan. 22. They live in 
Oxford, N.C. .. 

A son, Judd Curry, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Curry Woods, on Sept. 
6. He joins sister Jana Leigh, 15 
months. They live in Dothan where 
Joe works at Southside Phar- 
macy... 

A son, Charles Michael, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Horn, 
on Aug. 29. He joins sister Cheryl 
Melissa, 2. They live in Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Horn recently com- 
pleted his master’s in sanitary 
engineering at Georgia Tech. . . 

A son, Christopher Richard, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crew 
Bentley, on Sept. 16. They live 
in Montgomery where he is a law 
clerk to Justice Robert B. Har- 
wood, Supreme Court of Alabama. 
He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama School of Law in 
May... 

A daughter, Jennifer Leigh, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Jones, 
on Sept. 22. They live in Annis- 
ton where he is a pharmacist at 
Wikle Drug Co., Inc. 


‘710 Lt. (jg) and Mrs. Jay R. 

Kistler, Jr., (Sheila Marie 
Sims) are stationed in Rota, 
Spain, where they will be for the 
next two years. He is a flight 
officer in the Navy. 

Charles W. Gardner is doing 
graduate work in the School of 
Social Work at the University of 
Georgia. in Athens. His wife, 
Susan Graham, is teaching third 
grade in Auburn, Ga. 

Dr. James Walter Jacobs, 
assistant professor of psychology, 
is one of three new professors 
on the eight-member faculty of 
the Department of Psychology at 
Georgia Southwestern College this 
fall. The college is located in 
Americus, Ga. His wife, Ann Pat- 
terson ’71, also has a doctorate 
and is Consultant for Mental Re- 
tardation at Central Flint Co- 
operative Educational Service 
Agency. 

Gerald L. Wilkinson is pre- 
sently employed by Bruce Cogle 
Ford in Thomasville, Ala. 
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2/Lt. William H. Sheley has 
been awarded his silver wings at 
Moody AFB, Ga., upon graduation 
from pilot training. He is being 
assigned to Nakhon Phamon Royal 
Thai AFB, Thailand, where he will 
fly the AC-119. 

Tommy E. Stephens is in the 
Navy, stationed off the coast of 
Vietnam. 


ETV Documentary 
On Winston County 


Educational Television _ re- 
cently received a $19, 193 grant 
from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB) to produce 
a 30-minute film documentary 
on Winston County’s remark- 
able development over the last 
17 years. The story revolves 
around Winston County’s turn- 
around from depression to pros- 
perity and will seek to deter- 
mine how this remarkable coun- 
ty-wide growth was accom- 
plished. 

“The Free State of Winston’’ 
will be featured nationally on 
CPB as a model for community 
development. Dudley Williams, 
ETV program director, will lead 
the film project, with Bob Jones 
as reporter-writer for the film. 
Mr. Williams has had more than 
50 specials and series produced 
in the past six years, including 
material used by all four na- 
tional networks and two syn- 
dicated series. Mr. Jones is a 
former director of news for 
WAPI-TY in Birmingham and is 
now director of broadcast in- 
formation at the University of 
Alabama. 

ETV at Auburn was one of 23 
public television stations across 
the country awarded grants for 
the production of public affairs 
programs with significant na- 
tional interest that focus on on- 
going issues in the local commu- 
nity or issues that have been 
resolved by local action. 
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GIFT TO. ALUMNI — 


Indian 
Goswami, left, has presented the Auburn Alumni 
Association with the beautiful needlework tiger made 
in India and framed in goldleaf. Shown with him are 


Helen Abadzi, 
who joined Yogi at the presentation made at the 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association on Home- 
coming, and alumni president Morris Savage ’58. 


student Yogi 


a graduate student from Greece 
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Stuart Schoppers is back in 
school at Auburn. 

Lt. Hugh B. Lazenby is in the 
Army at Fort Rucker. 

Becky Freeman is teaching 
dependent children with the Army 
at Stuttgart Elementary and Jr. 
High School in Germany. 

Robert Alan Wills is studying 
law at Emory Law School in At- 
lanta. 

Lt. (jg) Edward L. Owen is 
stationed at NAS Meridian, Miss., 
as a flight instructor in jets. 

Ens. Thomas Wayne Foster is 
Stationed on the USS Midway 
with Fighter squadron 151 flying 
the F-4 Phantom. 

Jim Dembowski received his 
MSC (speech communication) 
from Auburn in August and is 
now press aide for Congressman 
Walter Flowers. He had been with 
the Associated Press in Mont- 
gomery since last January. 
He and his wife, Leigh Waldrup 


named manager of the Piedmont 
National Wildlife Refuge, Round 
Oak, Ga. He previously served 
at the Eufaula National Wildlife 
Refuge, and then at Carolina 
Sandhills Refuge in South Caro- 
lina. He and his wife, son, and 
daughter will live on the refuge. 

Marshall M. Smith received 
his master’s in speech pathology 
and audiology from Pennsylvania 
State University on Sept. 16. 

MARRIED: Janet E. Craig is 
now Mrs. Janet Holt and lives in 
Birmingham. .Cheryl Alexan- 
der to James M. Williams. Mike 
graduated with his MBA from 
Auburn in August, and he is now 
a sales representative with Proc- 
ter and Gamble Distributing Co. 
in Atlanta. They live in Tucker, 
Ga. . . Harriet N. King to D. C. 
Tanner. They live in Waycross, 
Ga... 

Linda C. Barnes to Robert 
M. Waters ’71. They live in Birm- 


employment manager with Wer- 
than Industries, Inc. ; 

Sarah E. Gardner to Phil C. 
Worley on Aug. 26. They live in 
Bethlehem, Ga. . . 

BORN: A son, Ryan Robert, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bob Sims (Carol 
Eidschun) on Oct. 7. They live 
in Austin, Tex., where they both 
work with Campus Crusade for 
Christ at the University of Tex- 
as... 

A son, Jay Casey, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Kirkpatrick (Brenda 
Lewis) on Oct. 14. They live in 
Jasper where he is a sanitarian 
with the Walker County Health 
Department and she has “re- 
tired’’ from teaching physical 
education at Jasper Junior High. 


a e WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Erwin Mangrum, Jr., 
and his wife Becky have moved to 
Pensacola, Fla., where Erwin 
works for Cobbs, Allen & Hall 


Russell K. Vaughn (Linda Rob- 


zoo animals in 
Tampa, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald M. McDonald (Judith 
Brown) both working for Campus 
Crusade for Christ in San Berna- 
dino, Calif. . .David P. Kulavich, 
manufacturing maintenance en- 
gineer with Babcock and Wilcox 
Co. in Augusta, Ga. . . 

George E. Elkins has com- 
pleted basic training for the Army 


working with 


John B. Hampdon,, Jr., and lives 


- bins) are in Alexander City jn Maylene. A 

where Russell is now forester Misty Thames to Capt. Rob- 

Ta. for Ken Wall’s Forest Products ert L. Price. Jr., in November, 
eae Claudia J. Seibert teaches 1971. . Sharon J. Loden is now 
ee at River Roads Junior High in Mrs. Sharon Lee and lives in 
52 ee Albany, Ga. . . Birmingham. . . Nancy L. Dick- 
i Bi “s Dwight Allen Snipes, D.V.M., inson is now Mrs. Nancy L. Pet- 


tingill and lives in Orlando, Fla... 

Patsy Epps married on Aug. 
5, and is now Mrs, Patsy Lough- 
ran. She lives in Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 

BORN: A daughter, Charlotte 
Champlin, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Alexander Smith, IV, (Brenda 
Kaye Champlin) on Sept. 7. They 
live in Nixburg where he is a vo- 
cational agribusiness teacher at 


Reserve and is now an indus- (Coosa County High School... A 
trial engineer with Allis-Chalm- son. Alan Wayne, to 2/Lt. and 
ers Manufacturing Co. in Gads- Mrs. Everette Wayne Edwards on 
den. ‘Tommy J. Brown, Ex- Sept. 24 in Heidelberg, Germany. 
tension Farm Agent in Chilton Lt. Edwards .is on the general 


County. . .Terry E. Darby, for- 
ester for Great Northern Paper 
Co. in Manchester, Ga. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Johnson 
(Vicki Davis) are now living and 
working in the Atlanta area. She 
is teaching physical education in 
DeKalb Co., and he is working 
for Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. in 
Atlanta. They live in Roswell, Ga. 

Stan Jackson, D.V.M., has 
formed a partnership with J. A. 
Trochet, D.V.M., '68, practicing 
veterinary medicine at Coral 
Gables Animal Hospital in Coral 
Gables, Fla... 

Sidney K. Moore, with the S. 
S. Kresge Co. as a manager 
trainee with K-Mart in Columbus, 
Ga... 

Lanny and Katherine B. Brad- 
ford live in Gulfport, Miss., 
where he is with Bradford Build- 
ers... 

Geraldine (Deannie) MaHany is 
a graduate assistant working to- 
ward an M.Ed. in home economics 
at Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio. -Larry A. Mathews is 
in graduate school in history at 
Auburn. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Am. Gene L. Oliver graduated 
with honors from the missile 
analyst course at Sheppard AFB, 
Tex., and has been assigned to 
Little Rock AFB, Ark., for duty 
with a unit of SAC. . .Pfc. Merle 
J. Morgan recently completed 
an eight week course in wheel 
vehicle mechanics at the Army 
Training Center at Ft. Polk. 
La... 

Lt. Hoyt M. Warren, Jr., is 
stationed at Kelly Field in San 
Antonio, Tex. . .Lt. Johnny D. 
Alexander has completed pilot 
training at Webb AFB, Tex.. and 
will be stationed at Luke AFB. 
Ariz., for training in the F-4. 

MARRIED: Kathryn S. Leaver 


staff in the office of the deputy 
chief of staff for communications 
and electronics at headquarters 
USAREUR. 


Alumni In The News— 


Farish 


Watson 


John Lawrence Watson, III, 
54, senior vice president, a di- 
rector, and trading department 
manager of The Robinson-Hum- 
phrey Co., Inc., an ‘Atlanta se- 
curities firm, has been reelect- 
ed treasurer of the National Se- 
curity Traders Association 
(NSTA) at the Association’s na- 
tional convention in New York 
City. NSTA is a voluntary or- 
ganization of more than _ 5,000 
professional brokers and dealers 
trading in the over-the-counter 
securities market. A past presi- 
dent of the Georgia Security Deal- 
ers Association, Mr. Watson be- 
gan his work with The Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Inc., in 1958 where 
he has been successively assis- 
tant vice president, vice pres- 
ident, and senior vice president. 
He and his wife Dorothy have 
three children and live in Atlanta. 

Dr. Preston T. Farish 55, 
director of program operations 
for the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) in 
Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed to work with the State of 
Alabama in developing a model 


‘72, will move to Washington in  ingham. ‘Margaret E. Suber Mortgage Co., Inc. . . to Herbert C. Nappier, III, on Occupational safety and_ health 
January. is now Mrs. Margaret Ouzts and Joseph Wesley Cook, a for- Aug. 26. They live in University, plan under the Intergovernmen- 
2/Lt. William H. Lee, Jr., lives in Hampton, Va... Sandra mer assistant sports informa- Miss. ‘Rachel Dismukes to taj Personnel Act. This Act per- 


and his unit at Ellsworth AFB, 


Gray to John McReynolds. They 


tion director at Auburn, recently 


Charles Nicholson on Oct. 7. They 


mits the temporary assignment 


NL 


S. D., have been honored for live in Birmingham. became director of public rela-_ live in Birmingham where she is of highly skilled personnel from . 
rescue and recovery work during Madge H. Dunmyer ’71 to tions at Georgia Southwestern a senior records assistant at one level of government to 
and after the flash flood that Ray A. Gower on Dec. 18. 1971. College in Americus, Ga. Southern Natural Gas Co. another, whether Federal, State, 


devastated nearly 30 per cent of 
nearby Rapid City June 9-10. 
Lt. Lee is a missile launch of- 
officer with the Strategic Air 
Command’s 44th Strategic Mis- 


They live in Atlanta where Ray 
is employed by Factory Mutual 
Engineering Association and 
Madge attends graduate school 
at Emory University. . 


David N. Dorough, training sup- 
ervisor for Avondale Mill’s Blue 
Jay Knitting Division in Ashe- 
ville, N.C... 

Colin McLaurine, 


Staff en- 


Lynne Quenelle to Steve W. 
Jordan on Aug. 5. They live in 
Jonesboro, Ga., where Steve 
works for the Central Bank & 
Trust Co. Lynne teaches first 


or local, in order to provide a 
better grasp of the programs 
and problems of their counter- 
parts. Dr. Farish will work di- 
rectly with the Alabama Depart- 


sile Wing, which received the Lila Carol Ammons to Jim gineer with Firestone at Hope- grade in Morrow, Ga... _. Debra ment of Labor, in developing 
Air Force Outstanding Unit Dowdy, Jr. She teaches at South well, Va. He, his wife Betty, Jean Wiggins to Sloan R. Foun- Alabama’s workplace safety and 
Award for exceptionally meri- East Lake Elementary School in and six-month-old son, William tain on July 23. He is working health program to be used aS a 


torious achievement from June 9 


Birmingham. . .Renelle Pigue to 


Sandlin McLaurine, II, live in 


for Vanity Fair Lingerie Co. at 


model for other states, and on 


to July 10. John E. Coffman on Aug. 27. Chester, Va. . Anne Elizabeth the Marengo Mills Plant in De- other problems of mutual benefit 
2/Lt. George B. Wingard is John has been promoted to man- Roberts, social worker I, in the mopolis... to Alabama and the Federal Gov- 
at Kincheloe AFB, Mich.. where ager of Super D Drugsin UnionCity, Department of Pensions & Se- Mary M. Shepherd is now ernment. Prior to joining OSHA 


he is a navigator with a unit of 
the Strategic Air Command. Lt. 
Wingard previously served at 
Mather AFB, Calif. 

Samuel O. Drake has _ been 


22 


Tenn... 


Marilu R. Hatfield ’69 to R. 
Scott Shaw on Oct. 7. They live 
in Nashville, Tenn., where he is 


curity in Wetumpka. 

Mary Louise Graves, on staff 
of Campus Crusade for Christ at 
Texas Christian University at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. .Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. Ramey Thompson and lives 
in Birmingham. -Maria Paul 
is now Mrs. R. W. Burns, Jr., 
and lives in Houston, - Tex. 

Jane Beverly Evans is now Mrs. 


in 1971, Dr. Farish was manager 
of systems safety and manned 
flight awareness for NASA at the 


Marshall Space Flight Center in 


Huntsville. 
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‘72 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Jane Leigh Grissom 
teaches first grade at Robinson 
Springs Elementary in Millbrook. 
She lives in Montgomery. . .Carl 
Vincent Simpson, teacher at Gar- 
dendale Junior High School. He 
lives in Fultondale. 

Jack Williamson Simonson, 
(M.Ed.) is chairman of the math 
department at Everitt Junior High 
School in Panama City, Fla. . . 
Sally Allen, editorial assistant 
in the publications department of 
the Campus Crusade for Christ 
in San Bernardino, Calif. 

Ronnie J. Reid, management 
trainee for Burlington Industries 
in Cramerton, N.C. He lives in 
Charlotte, N. C. Douglas 
Matthew Storey, field engineer 
for FAA in Atlanta. . 

Earl Lambert, welder for Jay 
Construction in Jay, Fla. 
Glenn Foster Gordon, training 
supervisor for Blue Jay Textiles 
in Asheville, N. C. . . 

Gary Hamilton Moody teaches 
science at Yatesville (Ga.) High 
School. . .John Patrick Englert, 
electronic engineer for General 
Services Administration of the 
Federal Government in Atlanta 
. . .Dusty Lamar Griffin teaches 
physical education and is the as- 
sistant football coach and base- 
ball coach at Chavala High School. 
He lives in Phenix City. 

Yale Alec Shure, sales clerk 
for Davison’s Department store in 
Atlanta. He will enter the Army 
in January. -Horace Edward 
Hartsell (Ed.D.), executive dean 
at Broward Community College in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. : 

Vincent M. Marquess (Ed.D.), 
assistant principal at Jupiter (Fla.) 
High School. ..James A.. Buce, 
with General Transportation Co., 
in San Pedro, Calif. 

Martha Gail Daniel teaches 
with Randolph County Board of 
Education and lives in Newell. . . 

Ann Rutledge teaches physical 
education in Jasper. ..Mr. and 
Mrs. Royce J. Porter (Rose Carol 
Glover) live in Addison and she 
is a librarian at Fairview School 
in Cullman... 

Mr. and Mrs, Michael Leon- 
ard Chambers (Cheryl McClure 


Mrs. Ruth Avery 
Hammett Retires 


Mrs. Ruth Avery Hammett 
‘34, research associate in the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology at 
Auburn, retired October 31 after 
17 years on the staff of the 
School of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Mrs. Hammett joined the staff 
in 1955 as an assistant in agri- 
cultural economics after being 
Selected the Outstanding Senior 
Student in Foods and Nutrition 
at Auburn in 1954. Her primary 
field of research work has been 
consumer economics. During her 
tenure at Auburn she has authored 
or co-authored 10 Experiment 
Station Bulletins and Circulars 
and numerous articles for the 
Station quarterly, Highlights of 
Agricultural Research, and _ var- 
10us journals. 

Mrs. Hammett is the first 
Professional staff member to re- 
tire from the Department of Ag- 
nicultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, although its organi- 
zation goes back to the Twenties. 


he will continue to live in 
Auburn. 


NOV.-DEC., 1972 


71) live in Birmingham where he 
is a law clerk for Carl Chamblee, 
Attorney. Cheryl received her 
M.Ed. in August, and is now 
teaching at Inglenook Academy 


Michael Alan Wilson, forester 
for Union Camp Corporation in 
Montgomery. . .Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Donnie Latham (Linda Purifoy 
70) live in Manassas, Va., where 
he is a pharmacist at Drug Fair, 
and she teaches. ; 

Richard W. Young, program- 
mer-analyst for WestPoint-Pep- 
perell, Inc., in Fairfax. 
Larry James Benton, mathema- 
tician with the computer sciences 
lab at Eglin AFB, Fla. . . 

John Elliott McCarthy, indus- 
trial engineer for Union Carbide 
in Cartersville, Ga. .Pamela 
Sue Barlow, pharmacy intern at 
Mobile Infirmary. . .Miria King 
Garner teaches at Highland Ele- 
mentary School in Gadsden... 

Michael Glenn Raley (M.Ed.) 
teaches English at Richbourg 
Junior High School in Crestview, 
Fla. He lives in Red Level. . . 
W. Gene Kerlin (M.Ed.), state 
Supervisor for vocational re- 
habilitation services for Ala- 
bama’s Department of Educa- 
tion in Montgomery. . 

Ellin Inez McKenzie teach- 
es English, science and physical 


education at Flat Rock (Ala.) 
Junior High School. Jerry 
David Moore (Ph.D.) director 


of research and development for 
clinical chemistry at Cobb Mem- 
orial Hospital in Phenix City. 
He lives in Columbus, Ga. . . 

David Arnold Schick (M.Ed.) 
teaches in Livermore Falls, Me. 


Alumni In The News— 


~/ a 


Gilliland 


Briley 


James A. Briley °61 recent- 
ly completed requirements for 
the Ph.D. in educational psy- 
chology at the University of Ala- 
bama, and has resumed his duties 
as Chairman of the Department 
of Behavioral Sciences at Jeffer- 
son State Junior College in Birm- 
ingham. 

Bruce Gilliland °71 is now 
project director of the Alabama 
Environmental Quality Associa- 
tion (AEQA) which seeks to de- 
velop a master plan for environ- 
mental education. Mr. Gilliland 
will coordinate program develop- 
ment, conferences, and seminars. 
The program is_ funded in 
part by a $43,000 grant under 
the Environmental Education Act 
through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, with the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation _ providing 
matching funds. Mr. Gilliland 
will work with eight regional 
councils which represent a broad 
cross section of interests. The 
councils will be responsible for 
determining each region’s en- 
vironmental problems, policies, 
and procedures. Mr. Gilliland 
did research on the economic 
effects of water pollution abate- 
ment while in graduate school. 


.. Anthony Wayne Hunter, phar- 
macy intern at Lee Pickel’s 
Drugs in Quitman, Ga. . .Homer 
Earl Henson, manager of Louis- 
ville Pecan Co., in Louisville . 

Timothy John Enstrom teach- 
es in Sandersville, Ga. . .Carson 
Ledford Gay, parts manager and 
pilot for Epps Aircraft, Inc., in 
Montgomery... 

Delos W. Bailey, Jr., staff 
accountant for Jackson, Thorn- 
ton & Co., in Montgomery. 
Branton Daniel Riley, industrial 
sales trainee for Young & Vann 
in Birmingham. . 

Bonnie Ann Barnes Burrows 
(M.Ed.), psychometrist for Stu- 
dent Development Services at Au- 
burn University. -Phillip Wil- 
son Clowdus, insurance adjuster 
for Ford Motor Co. in Atlanta... 

Roger Franklin Cartwright, 
apprentice for Poole, Pardue, 
Morrison, and Dean, Architects, 
in Birmingham. . .Phillip Lamar 
Williams teaches vocational ag- 
riculture at Buckhorn High School 
in New Market. . .Jeane Davidson 
Carter teaches special educa- 
tion at the Sunshine School in 
Newbern. She lives in Selma.-. . 

Barbara Leath Burkhalter 
teaches math at Centre (Ala.) 
Junior High School. James 
Kenneth Wilson, Jr., head bas- 
ketball coach and assistant foot- 
ball coach at Macon Academy in 
Tuskegee. . .Jerry Wayne Smith, 
engineer for Alabama Electric 
Cooperative in Jackson. . . 

Dewey Walter Jones, prin- 
cipal and teacher at Whiteside 
(Tenn.) School. He lives in Chat- 
-tanooga. . .Thomas Dwayne Wal- 
drep (M.Ed.), English instructor 
at Southern Union State Junior 
College in Wadley. 

Harold Dunbar Cannon, II, 
auditor for J. C. Penney in At- 
lanta. Johnny Clyde Taylor 
(M.Ed.), teaches math at Lee 
Junior High School. He lives in 
Madison, Fla... 

Kenneth Wayne Swords, as- 
sistant engineer for Hensley 
Schmidt Co., Inc., in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. . .Marilyn Virginia Davis 
(M.S.), reservationist for East- 
ern Airlines in Smyrna, Ga. . . 
James Edward MclIndoe, public 
health engineer for Alabama Wa- 
ter Improvement Commission in 
Montgomery... 

Michael Andrew McLain, 

sales representative for Luzianne 
Coffee Co., in Montgomery... 
Truman Green, civil engineer 
for the state’s Water Improve- 
ment Commission in Montgom- 
ery... 
Raymond Houston Holmes, 
electrical engineer for Lykes Pas- 
co in Dade City, Fla. . .Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Wayne Murphy 
(Peggy Willis) live in Somerville 
where he coaches football and 
teaches math and physical educa- 
tion. She teaches physical edu- 
cation. .. 

Mary Gienda Stacey, interior 
decorator at Appleton’s in Albert- 
ville. Linda Elizabeth Myers 
Self teaches at Mt. Olive School 
in Seale and lives in Auburn... . 

Louisa Nell Hays teaches re- 
tarded elementary students at 
Blountsville Elementary School 
and lives in Oneonta. .John 
Claud Harrison, electrical en- 
gineer for FAA in Atlanta. 

Donald Lee Bradford, junior 
accountant for J. K. Boatwright, 
and Company in LaGrange, Ga.. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Wayne 
Davis (Bonnie Lucile Yarbrough) 
live in Rock Hill, S. C. She is a 
resource teacher for children 


with hearing difficulties at Haw- 
thorne Junior High in Charlotte, 
N.C... 

Linda Walker Singleton teach- 
es chorus, guitar, and drama at 
Auburn Junior High School. . . 
Donna Sue Taylor, girl Friday 
for Concepts Unlimited,;3,;35- 
vertising agency in Birmingham 


Neal Alvin Matthews, cadet 
engineer with Southern Natural 
Gas in Birmingham. Elliott 
Marvin Schuessler, III, works 
with physical education coordina- 
tion for the DeKalb County Board 
of Education in Atlanta. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Thomas 
Gardner, Ph.D. (Nancy Pettis 
65) live in Greenville, Miss., 
where he is a fish and wildlife 
specialist with the Mississippi 
State University Extension Ser- 
vice. They have two children, 
Sophia, 7, and Ginny, 2. 

William Arvis Crew, pharma- 
cist for Eckerd Drugs in Mobile 
. . John D. Klenke teaches Eng- 
lish and mass communication at 
Carver High School in Columbus, 
Ga... 

John Michael Gagliano, junior 
engineer at Eglin AFB, Fla. . . 
Cheryl Adair Thompson, home 
service advisor for Alabama 
Power Company in Goodwater. 
She is married to Jerry W. 
Thompson ’70. . . 

Susan Bennett (M.Ed.), teaches 
math at Abbeville (Ala.) Chris- 
tian Academy. . .M. June Allen 
Christian teaches seventh grade 
English at South Dale Junior High 
in Pinckard. She is married to 
John Leslie Christian ’70. ; 

Earl Travis Wood, field 
representative for Bob Shroeder 
Credit Corp., in Brunswick, Ga. 

. .Connie Collier, agribusiness 
teacher at Vivian B. Adams School 
in Ozark... 

Heiskell Kemmer McCall, 
teller at Hancock Bank in Gulfport, 
Miss. Deborah Lynn Wilson, 
research technician for the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Cen- 
ter in Birmingham. 

Carl Dean Witty (Ed.D.), divi- 
sion head of allied healhat Cal- 
houn Junior College in Decatur 
. . -Tony Lumpkin, general man- 
ager of Buck’s Boats, Inc., in 
Gadsden. .. 

Alma May Moreno McClurkin 
(M.Ed.), librarian at Floyd School 
in Montgomery. Cynthia Jo 
Farrington, pharmacy intern in 
Heflin. .. 

C. Julee Jambon teaches 
fourth grade at Georgetown Ele- 
mentary School in Columbus, Ga. 

. .Donna Faye Gore Dunham, 
secretary in Birmingham. 
Ellen Avant Donaldson, librarian 
and third grade teacher in the 
Lee County School System. She 
lives in Auburn. 

Pamela Lochlear Conner 
teaches at Mount Olive in Phenix 
City and lives in Auburn. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Chis- 
holm (Alice Beattie °67) live in 
Athens. He is a rehabilitation 
counselor for the State of Ala- 
bama in Decatur. 

Robert Thomas Bartee 
(M.Ed.), rehabilitation counselor 
for the State of Alabama in Mont- 
gomery. . .Leon Black Burns, III, 
with Chris R. Sheridan '38 & 
Company, general contractors in 
Macon, Ga... 

John Robert Grace, staff ac- 
countant for Ernst and Ernst, 
public accountants n_ Birming- 
ham. . .N. Elaine Holland Car- 
lisle (M.Ed.) teaches business 


' first grade at Kellyton 


7% 
; 


burn A lumnalities —contined 


education at 
Alexander City. .. 

Wanda Louise Frazier, sec- 
retary and researcher for Au- 
burn’s Department of Manage- 
ment. -Pamela Ann Wright, 
custom decorator for J. C. Pen- 
ney in Fairfield. 

Wayne Fiquett, (M.Ed.), as- 
sistant principal at Eufaula (Ala.) 
High School. -Robert Murray 
Landers teaches history and 
coaches football, track, and bas- 
ketball in Wildwood, Fla. He 
lives in Oxford, Fla. . . 

W. Randolph Pollard, III, civ- 
il engineering assistant II for the 
Public Works Department in At- 
lanta. . .Mr. and Mrs. John Les- 
lie Alums (Peggy Chapman ’69) 
live in Birmingham where he is 
sales manager for Chapman Com- 
munications. . .Jan Adams, die- 
tetic intern at the Medical College 
of Virginia in Richmond, Va. . . 

Thomas Hudson Terrell, Jr., 
junior accountant for Dixie Plate, 
Inc., in Atlanta. . .Stephen Jay 
Sasine, executive assistant for 
William and Harvey Rowland, 
Inc., in Mableton, Ga. 


Benjamin IGH 


Walter P. Christian, Jr. 
(M.S.), psychologist I for the 
Central Stage Hospital in 
Milledgeville, Ga. . .Golda Ann 


McDaniel, circuit court reporter 
and stenographer in Columbus, 
Miss... 

Danny Boyd Hall, patrolman 
for the Sarasota (Fla.) Police De- 
partment. Angela _ Leatrice 
Johnson Allen, pharmacist for 
Pearson’s Pharmacy in Dade- 
ville. .. 

Cynthia Ann London teaches 
(Ala.) 
Junior High School. . .Jean Dav- 
idson teaches math at Hardaway 
High School in Columbus, Ga. . . 

Dennis Lee Woodson, land 
surveying assistant for Fred Can- 
nington in Toccoa, Ga. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Alan 
Peycke (Kathleen Ann Reifsynder ) 
live in Birmingham where she 
teaches third grade at Shields 
Elementary School. 

Katie Jones Robertson teach- 
es at Riverview Elementary and 
lives in Auburn. ._Kay Todd 
teaches physical education at 
Fair Street School in Gaines- 
ville, Ga... 

Julian Hall Brown, assistant 
manager of Commercial Bank of 
Ozark. ._Bruce Hammock, de- 
sign engineer for Nottingham, 
Brook, Floyd & Harrison in Macon, 
Ga. . .Jack Leon Bentley, man- 
agement trainee for Bartee Lum- 
ber Co., in Huntsville. 

Allen R. Culpepper, assis- 
tant to the owner of Baxter’s 
Asphalt and Concrete Co., in 
Marianna, Fla. . .Sara Jane Mc- 
Cain Melton teaches in LaGrange, 
Ga... 

Deborah Marie Lockwood, 
special education teacher at Bratt 
Middle School in Atmore. 
William Emory Flanagan, teach- 
ing assistant in zoology § at 
Louisiana State University in 
Baton Rouge. . . 

Michael Ray Hays, manage- 
ment trainee for American Thread 
Co., in Tallapoosa, Ga. . 
Paul Sims Brinson owns a gift 
shop, The Why Not Shop, in Au- 
burn. . .James Eugene Tillery, 
pharmacy intern at the Medical 
Center in Columbus, Ga. He lives 
in Auburn... 

Lewis Andrew Muglach, 
trainee for Stockham Valves & 
Fitting in Birmingham. . .Lynn 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Street, switchboard operator for 
South Central Bell in Pleasant 
Grove... 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Wallace 
Beam (Olethia Ann Bentley) live 
in Arab where he is a building 
contractor and she teaches at 
Summit (Ala.) School. . . 

Donald Layne Smith teaches 
physical education in Courtland 

-Randall Douglas Whorton, 
design engineer for Arnold Re- 
search Organization at Arnold 
AF Station, Tenn. . . 

Anne Katherine Brown teach- 
es math at the Queen of Mercy 
School in Montgomery. . .Anne 
Frances Clapp, lab technician 
at the University of Alabama 
Medical Center in Birmingham. . . 

Daniel Myles Bush, engineer 
for Alabama Power Company in 
Montgomery. . .Patricia Lee Mc- 
Cleskey Bridges teaches adult 
business classes at the Achieve- 
ment Center in Opelika. She lives 
in Auburn. . 

Gary McCarthy, junior en- 
gineer for Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham. . .Alice M. 
Clay, coordinator of the dis- 
tributive education program at 
Jordan Vocational High School in 
Columbus, Ga. . . 

Charles Van Wunderlich, Jr., 
sales manager for Charles M. 
Smith, III, in Montgomery. [ 
Charles Edward Thompson is a 
life underwriter for the National 
Life of Vermont in Birmingham. 

John Samuel Black, man- 
agement trainee for Gold Kist in 
Centre. . Ronny Dale Kimberly, 
pharmacy intern for Super X 
Drugs in Huntsville : 
Adele Louise Smyth Hassell 
teaches language arts at Edwina 
Wood School in Columbus, Ga. . . 

Wayne Lewis, junior engineer 
for Alabama Power Company in 
Birmingham. . .John Hart Kirckel 
(Ed.D.), chief of the laboratory 
training section at the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service in Atlanta. . . 

Brenda Joyce Whitten Thom- 
as (M.A.), professor of English 
at LaGrange (Ga.) Academy. . . 

Billie Kaye Wright, medical 
technology student at Carraway 
Methodist Hospital in Birming- 
ham. John Patrick Mengelt, 
professional basketball player 
for the Kansas City Kings. . 

Mary O’Mary Lisby (M.A.), 
supervisor of libraries in the 
Muscogee County School District. 
She lives in Columbus, Ga. 
Maurice Persali (Ed.D.), direc- 
tor of secondary education for 
the Huntsville City Board of Ea- 
ucation. .. 

Rebecca Lynn Cramton, die- 
tetic intern for Baylor Univer- 
sity Medical Center in Dallas. 
Tex. 
mechanical engineer for Chrys- 
ler Corporation in Chelsea, Mich. 
He lives in Ann Arbor. . . 

Martha Wilson Traylor 
(M.Ed.), curriculum coordinator 
for the Bay County School Board. 
She lives in Panama City, Fla. 

. .David Andrew Hull, admin- 
istrative trainee for Bryce Hos- 
pital in Tuscaloosa. . 

Michael A. Whitt, engineer 
for Alabama Power Co., in An- 
niston. He lives in Oxford. . 
Elizabeth Lorene Floyd (M.A.), 
librarian for Eastway Elemen- 
tary School in Columbus, Ga. . 

Victor Richard Scott, real 
estate trainee for Scott-Long In- 
surance and Realty in Montevallo 

. .Alvin’ Bledsoe, staff  ac- 
countant for Lybrand Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery in Houston, Tex... 

William Wayne Jackson, pur- 

shasing agent for American Uni- 


cola. 


‘Henry Coleman Dozier, - 


form Co., in Cleveland, Tenn. . . 
Duncan William Edwards 
(M.S.), senior consultant for 
Trimac Consulting Services, Ltd., 
in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. In 
October, he went to Bangladesh 
as a member of a two-man team 
to advise the government in its 
efforts to develop a transporta- 
tion coordination system. The 
trip is sponsored by the Canadian 
International Development Agen- 
cy and the work will be under 
the direction of the United Nations 
Relief Organization. 

Douglas Owen Ralston, man- 
ager of Midway Optical in Ope- 
lika. . .Marsha Camille Haywood 
teaches English at Evangel School 
in Huntsville. -Mr. and Mrs. 
James Theron Clements (Carol 
Rossignol) live in Sumner, Ga., 
where they both teach in the 
Worth County School System .. . 

Carole Ottaway teaches Eng- 
lish and speech at Eufaula (Ala.) 
High School. . . 

Dorothy D. Wilson completed 
an internship program with the 
Department of the Air Force in 
Washington, D. C., this summer. 
As a part of her assignment, 
she constructed a model depict- 
ing the role of the Department 
of the Air Force in the U. S. 
legislative process. The model 
and accompanying narrative have 
subsequently been used in orien- 
tations for the Department’s new 
officers in legislation liaison. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Alan 
DuPree (Patricia Roch) live in 
Metairie, La., where he is an 
engineer with E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co. .A. Stanley 
Love, pharmacy intern at the 
Carraway Methodist Medical 
Center in Birmingham. . . 

Ronnie Vernon Oglesby 
(M.Ed.), assistant principal of 
Thompson High School in Siluria 
.. James Jackson Smith, public 
health engineer for the State 
Health Department in Montgom- 
ery... 
Michele 


Brabant Purvis 


‘teaches industrial arts at Ran- 


som Middle School in Canton- 
ment, Fla. She lives in Pensa- 
.Barbara Faye Baker, 
special education teacher at Wa- 
coochee Junior High in Salem. 
She lives in Auburn. . 

Patricia Anne Walker Dudley, 
computer programmer at Au- 
burn’s Computer Center. 
Linda Faye Bailey Worthington 
teaches fourth grade at Brown 
Elementary in Opelika. . Laura 
Ann Klinner teaches English in 
Sylacauga... 

George Paul Kustos, office 
engineer for the Alabama High- 
way Department in Birmingham 


Dean Avery Parker, pharma- 
cist at Wright’s Drugs in Talla- 
dega. . Michael Ray Strain 
teaches at Handley High School 
in Roanoke. -_Daniel Bernard 
Bianchi coaches and_ teaches 
physical education at Tallassee 
(Ala.) High School. ... 

Charles Marvin Freeman 
(M.Ed.) teaches biology in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. . .John Clifton Key 
(Ed.S.) teaches, coaches, and co- 
ordinates intramurals at Ste- 
phens County Junior High in 
Eastanollee, Ga. .. 

Frank Waldrop Hilleke, ser- 
vice foreman for South Central 
Bell in Mobile. . .Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter L. Mills, Jr. (Mary New- 
man Albrecht) live in Norfolk, 
Va., where she is a speech thera- 
pist for the Tidewater Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. . . 

Buford James Walker, Jr., 


field representative for Paco, 
Inc., in Atlanta. Cheryl Lee 
Myers (M.A.) speech clinician at 
Dadeville Elementary School. She 
lives in Auburn. . . 

Dr. Linda B. Rawls _prac- 
tices veterinary medicine at the 
Bay Animal Clinic in Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., filling in for Dr. 
Robert P. Akers ’53 — who re- 
cently had heart surgery. . . 

Charles Winfield Van Eaton, 
IV, management trainee for 
Stockham Valves and Fittings in 
Birmingham. Donald Gerald 
O’Hara (M.Ed.), professor of 
aerospace studies at Allegheny 
College in Meadville, Pa. " 

Don M. Hamburg, mechanical 
engineer at Eglin AFB, Fla. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Johnny Daniel Burruss, 
pilot at Webb AFB, Tex. . .Ens. 
Ronald Dudley Honey, stationed at 
the naval base at Newport, R.I. 

2/Lt. Hector Gabriel Ramos, 
stationed at New Carlisle, Ohio 
. . .2/Lt. Michael D. Moore and 
2/Lt. Patrick E. Moore are in 
pilot training at Columbus AFB, 
Miss. .Capt. James Richard 
Fagersten, infantry unit leader 
and staff officer at Monterey, 
Calif... 

T/Sgt. Bernard Stephen Volpe, 
Stationed at Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. . .E-3 Patrick Duncan Cur- 
tis, accountant in the resource 
management office at the NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla... 

2/Lt. James David Mims 
(M.B.A.), assistant chief of quality 
control at Maxwell AFB. . .Maj. 
Charles Jackson Seals,  Jr., 
executive officer and pilot of a 
marine helicopter squadron 
based in Jacksonville, N. C. . . 

Maj. Richard LeRoy Stamm, 
Stationed at St. John’s Military 
School in Salina, Kan. .Ens. 
Bradley Douglas Storm, stationed 
at NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 2 

Ronald Ray Butler, an astro- 
nautical engineer, will enter the 
Air Force as a second lieutenant 
on Nov. 30... 

Capt. Charles James Nath, 
III, stationed at Lackland AFB in 
San Antonio, Tex. . .2/Lt. Frank 
L. Ramey, Jr., recently complet- 
ed a nine-week air defense ar- 
tillery officer basic course at 
Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

2/Lt. Thomas M. Mish _ re- 
cently entered pilot training at 
Columbus AFB, Miss. Capt. 
Philip D. Johnson, base veterin- 
arian at Port Hueneme, Calif. . . 

Pvt. Hubert E. Prescott re- 
cently completed eight weeks of 
basic training at Ft. Polk, La... 
Pvt. Kenneth V. Bruner recent- 
ly completed eight weeks of ad- 
vanced individual training at Ft. 
Knox, Ky... 

Pvt. Robert C. Holmquist 
has completed his basic training 
at Ft. Jackson, S. C. .Capt. 
Bernard J. Fitzsimons (D.V.M.) 
recently completed a four-week 
Army Medical Department of- 
ficer basic course at Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex... 

Lt. Col. Donald G. O’Hara 
(M.Ed.), is now professor of 
aerospace studies in the AFROTC 
program at Allegheny College in 
Meadville, Pa. 

IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: At 
Auburn — Billy Christopher 
Weathington, graduate teaching 
assistant in history. 

William Homer Summerlin, 
graduate student in chemical en- 
gineering. . .John Thompson El- 
lis, III, graduate student in elec- 
trical engineering. 

C. Arlyn Rice, graduate stu- 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
Union’s Miss December. 


dent in horticulture. . .June Tay- 
lor Spooner, (M.Ed.) doctoral stu- 
dent in administration and super- 
vision. -Michael Wayne Cle- 
ments, graduate student in elec- 
trical engineering. 

Mary Ann White, (M.A.) grad- 
uate teaching assistant in Eng- 
lish. -Carol McLeod, student 
in School of Veterinary Medicine 
. . .Derrell Duane Deloney, grad- 
uate student in electrical engin- 
eering... 

William Frank Bondurant, 
graduate student in chemical en- 
gineering. . .John Thomas Owen, 
graduate research assistant in 
agronomy and soils. .Martin 
Joseph McDonald, graduate stu- 
dent in electrical engineering. 

Elsewhere — Kathy Gore, at 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Ky. 
Ralph Peters, Jr., graduate as- 
sistant at the University of South 
Carolina in Columbia. . . 

Larry D. Williams, dental 
Student at the University of Ala- 
bama in Birmingham. .Alan 
Keith Logue, law student at John 
Marshall University in Atlanta. . . 

Cecil Theodric Pounders, Jr., 
graduate student in horticulture 
at the University of Minnesota 
in St. Paul . . .Donald Reams 
Parsons, graduate student in re- 
habilitation counseling at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Tusca- 
loosa. .. 

Philip Wayne Ogden, law stu- 
dent at Emory University Law 
School in Atlanta. .Charles 
Duff Hughes, Jr., graduate stu- 
dent at Clemson University in 
Clemson, S. C. . John M. Mit- 
chell, law student at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville. . . 

Philip Erich Koch, dental 
student at the Medical College 
of Georgia School of Dentistry 
in Augusta, Ga. Sang Woo 
Lee, doctoral student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


MARRIED: Alice Karen 
Browning to William R. Ramsey. 


ALL — From Susan Brown, the Auburn 


They are now stationed in Okin- 
awa. -Beth Avret to Charles 
Andrew Martin on Aug. 27. They 
live in Shelby, N. C., where he is 
an industrial engineer with Fiber 
Industries. . . 

Sandra Fay Riddle to Wil- 
liam Robert Ashurst on Sept. 9. 
They live in Jackson where he 
is employed by the State Highway 
Department. 

Lindsay Diane Parsons to 
Thomas A. Imler on Aug. 27. 
They are now stationed at War- 
ren AFB in Cheyenne, Wyo. In 
January, he plans to enter ‘grad- 
uate school in business adminis- 
tration at the University of 
Wyoming... 

Billie Katherine Quinn to 
David Brian Veasey on Aug. 19. 
They live in Leeds. Janet 
Biggers to Windell R. Keith in 
August. They live in Orlando, 
Fla., where he works with the 
architectural firm of William 
A. Cox. . .Emily Griffin to Dan- 
ny Hartzog on June 10. They 
live in Birmingham where she is 
an accounting clerk with Saunders 
Leasing Systems. 

Chris Blair Wright to Craw- 
ford McDonald on Oct. 14. They 
live in Memphis where he plans 
to enter medical: school in Jan- 
uary... 

Elizabeth Roney to James 
Boyd Walker, Jr., on Oct. 14. 
They live in Muscatine, Iowa. . . 
Anna Elizabeth Baker to Don 
A. Haisten on June 24. They 
live in Eufaula where he works 
at Scarborough Drug Store. . . 

BORN: A daughter, Shelly Lee, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wil- 
liams Foster (Rozlyn Tacon °70) 
on Sept. 23. They live in Auburn 
where he is publications director 
and staff artist for the Lee Coun- 
ty Council of Governments. 

A daughter, Ashley Jean, to 
Mr. and Mrs. William I. Ward 
(Dorothy Green ’69) on Sept. 15. 
They live in Opelika where he is 
an accountant with W. W. Cauley, 
CPA. 


